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PASSION AND PLAY. 


—¥e— 
CHAPTER VIL 
GEMMA DORRINGTON. 


“ Wuere is your mistress?’ inquired Sir 
Ronald Vivian, as looking round the untidy 
room, miscalled library at Bletchingley Lodge, 
he found it empty of all but its miscellaneous 
furniture. 

“‘ Miss Dorrington is out riding with Master 
Charles,” answered the butler,.in his cautious 
tenes. ‘And Miss Ogilvie has been in bed 
for the last two days with something of the 
nature of an attack.” 

How long has Mr. Merivale 


“* Since the day before yesterday. I think 
Miss Dorrington telegraphed to him, sir, as 
she felé very lonesome without some com- 
pany.” 

‘No doubt,” with a frown. ‘I suppose she 
left no message for me?” 

“Yes, sir. She hoped that you would make 
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yourself quite at home, and they would be sure 
to be back before dinner-time. Can I get you 
anything, sir, in the way of refreshment?” 

“No, thank you.” 

He was tired, and hot, and angry, but he 
was too cross to say he was thirsty till the 
door was shut, and then he thought what a 
fool he was, rang the bell and asked for some 
claret—five o’clock tea not having come into 
fashion. 

The library looked as unlike a young lady’s 
sitting room as possible. By way of literature 
rows of y-backed novels and Baily’s Maga- 
zine filled the shelves. Whips, riding gloves, 
fishing rods and fowling pieces lay about on 
chair, table, or floor. wo china tobacco 
stands flanked a severe-looking clock on the 
mantel piece. A whistle, a knife, and a ball 
of string adorned the writing table, a half- 
finished cigarette and the end of a cigar had 
been thrown in the grate, and an empty dog’s 
basket was placed close to one of tha heavy 
red curtains which hung over the bow window. 
Of all the many pretty trifles which tell of 
refined tastes and occupations and give a grace- 
ful-aspect to a woman’s room, there was not a 





sign. Instead of the scent of roses there was 
the mal-odorous perfume of stale tobacco. 
After lounging about the stables, which, to 
do them justice, were in perfect order, strolling 
through the gardens, where groundsel grew 
amongst the geraniums, dandelion roots en- 
tirely spoilt the turf of the lawn, and weeds 
struggled with the gravel for possession of the 
paths, he was driven indoors by a pelting 
shower. Lighting a cigar he picked up a pot- 
hat which was lying on the sofa, and, flinging 
it to the otber side of the room, threw himself 
down in its place. With a smile at his own 
disgust, he resigaed himself to reflection. 
Reflection meant picturing a certain graceful 
figare, round and lissome, and slender in every 
attitude in which he had ever seen it. Was 
ever a neck so creamy white, of arms so deli- 
cately rounded? Was ever a waist so sweetly 
small without a suspicion of artificial tighten- 
ing? Was ever a smile so bright and yet so 
tender; and were there ever such eyes of di- 
vinest blue, where a man might dream of 
Heaven in their passionate, fleeting glance ? 
Lost in a sentimental rhapsody he forgot the 
flight of time, and the advent of his betrothed 
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took him by surprise. 
room in her riding habit, her light hair and 
freckled face wet with rain, her skirts olinging 
to her ite a ski, an@’a small rivulet pouring 
from the brim of her hat as she came forward 
to shake hands. 

“ How do, Prettyfit?” 

“How are you? You look a little damp. 
So fresh from traitorous thoughts of Blenie e 
Neville it was hard to put any warmth into 
his greeting; but he tock out bis handerchief 
and politely stooped te wipe the rain drops 
from her sleeve. 

“Thanks; I am drenched tothe skin. Don’t 
trouble yourself, I will go up and change di- 
rectly I've had a brandy and soda. Charlie, 
where are you? Come in and see old Ro.” 

Thus adjured a young man, with » pleasant, 
good-humoured face, bright eyes, blaekimous- 
taches, cropped curls, and broad shoulders, 
rubbed his boots on the mat, and came in. 

“Glad to see you, Sir Ronald. Look as 
fresh as paint,” hesaid,shaking hands, heartily. 

“You seem to have had an uncommonly 
pleasant ride,” with fine sarcasm. 

**So we have. It was splendid over the 


grass by Somerton, wasn’t it, Charlie?”’ and | 


Miss Dorrington looked up from the wet gloves 
which stuck to her like a pair of leeches, 
** Pull them off for me, there’s a goodifellaw.”’ 

Her cousin obeyed, with less awkwandness: 
than Vivian gave him credit for. 

* Poor old Ogilvie’s laid up with a fitief thes 
grumps, but she will come down like» a: shot 
now she knows you are here. Chariiés andi I 
have-had to put up with each other's company 
for the last forty-eight hours, worse lacky, aad 
the conrequences to the furnitare have: been 
dreadful, That chair”—pointing to am dilapi- 
dated’one in the corner—‘ never had’bat-three 
legs to boast of, and now it has to keep ie om 
pearanceson one and a half. A: piece 
tableeléth was cut out for a gun-wad;, though 
what he wanted with sucha thing whew there 


was nothing to shoot, Heaven knows; ; a” 


seeond round hole has been burnt 
hearth-rug,; because he made me jum 


of my mouth.” 


She came into the | | thing,” she said, candidly, “ but what ouhes | 


me is this. - When you are away I hear of 
your doing the fastest things’ possible—but 
“when you &re here, you are méek 43 & cat on 
half rations, Why i is it?” 

‘«T don’t put up my sins as pogs for you to 
| hang your admiration on.’ 


for them, and. you know | it. 
slow—everyone Says so.” 

‘Tell me who a me behind my back, 
and I will see if I can’t thrash him.” 

“Tt has nothing to do with slander. I 
should like you so much better if you would 
seem not quite so good.” 

‘*T will be as bad as I can to oblige you; 
but: I shan’t like you any the better for a sore 
throat, and that you are sure to have, if you 
stayin your wet things another moment.” 

“Tl go and take them off. Come along, 
Giiarlie,. What is good for the goose dgibest for 
the gander,” and tapping him onthe head with 


her secured she gathered up her skirts, and 
out. of the nar 4 followed by her 


But you are not 
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weléome; bu n take. thom, and be quick 
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‘You seem to have been amusing yourrelvemy 
” and Ronald sat down.on the softs, 


tolerably, 
feeling li ike an old mam.at. five- anu-twenty, in 
contrast to these riotous children. 

‘Yes, we always do. Charlie isn’t abad boy, 
but then I know iow to keep him in order,” 
and leaning over from her chair, she tickled:‘his 
lips with the ~ Sine her whip. ‘‘Talk, sir, at 
once, or L shall think,you are sulky.” 

Merivale caught hold. ot the whip, and some- 
thing of a freesfight ensued, in the course of 
which MissDorrington’s hat fell off, and she 
nearly lost her balance. Recov Ber equi- 
librium, she perceived the butler stamding be- 
hind her witha tray in his hand. “‘ Ob, Ronald, 
here’s the brandy and soda, won’t you join us?” 

* Thanks, I had some claret,’’ and with wide- 
: en eyes, he saw ‘‘the young thing” empty 

Ye glass at a draught. 

+ Claret, ugh ! That wishy- washy staff, only 
fit for children and old maids! What has come 
to you? You used to be the larkiest of the 
larky, and now you look as serious as a parson 
with bis gown on.” 

“I've grown very serious, I assure you,” he 
said without a smile, “I’ve come from a place | 
where ladies are women, and not fast young 
men in disguise.” 

“ You never paid me a greater compliment 
in my life,” she exclaimed, with a ringing 
laugh. “T ‘only wish I were a man in sober 
earnest; wouldn’t I gothe pace, and no mistake, 
till you were all afraid of following. 

“T’m not fond of following,” said Ronald, 
quietly. ‘ You wouldn’t leave me far behind,”’ 
and Charlie gave a knowing wink. 

* Perhaps not, but old Ro’ would be left in the 
lurch ; though to give him his due he generally 
gives ‘the lead in the hunting-field, and over 
the nastiest bit of fencing in the country too.” 

“Praise from such a judge is’ overwhelm- 
ing,” and he bowed. 

“T know you've got pluck enough for any- 


blaze. 


get that he has the right.’ “ 

“T’ll take precious care not to teniember it, 
Gemma; you know it’s alla farce. - You belong 
to me, and no one-else, Say you do,” layin 
his sunburnt hand upon her arm, “and I’ 
have itout with him to-night.” 

“ Are you raving mad ?”’ and with a laugh- 
ing glance she shook off his hand; and swept 
out of the.room. 

The dinner went off pretty well. Miss Qgil- 
vie, @ shrivelled, old; maid, with.a dark, brown 
front and a pink cap, recovered sufficiently 
from her attack to take her place at, the table. 
The conversation never flagged, . Ronald, for 


high spirits. He chaffed Merivale till he 
eereale dared raise his eyes from his_plate; 
he Tovell 
went home, although she. pretended ngt to, feel 
them, and he talked with such.a serious air to: 
Miss Ogilvie, that the old lady,thonght hima 
most exemplary young man... , 

“Qccupation is. good, for everybody, Sir 


a more industrious turn of.mind,” and. Miss. 
Ogilvie sighed as she unfolded her napkin. 

“IT don’t see bow.she, could.be,, Looking 
round her favourite room you see. signs. of 
occupation on every side,—a whip, and you are 
glad you are not a horse; .rod,. and you 
tremble for the trout; a gun,and you pity the, 
partridges ; her quiet moments, if she have any; 
are devoted to the interesting study of Bailey’s 
valuable magazine, read out to her by an oblig- 





“N onsense ; I should like you all the better |’ 


Pha a ; fe tet, all en 
i grew as ut es 
were: lost on , for hay done ‘*his# 
duty.” he betook Himself at omce to, the draws 
ae Jove! he#han’t do that ace a in a 
hurry,” cried Ghaglie, with Kis Tace all in a}: 


“ Silly boy,” she said, coothingly, “yon for. | 


some reason best known to himself,was, in, 


ed malicious shafts at Gemma which; 


Ronald, and I only, wish that Gemma, were.of, 
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ing cousin, while | 


ps -_ Tur of 
cigarettessoothes m apd 
a narcotié effect ‘to ‘the re “ae ould ny 


existence be more amply fille = mon area 
ing the kindred souls as one—more self-suffi- 
cing ?~* I- forgot even to leave a margin for 
the aie brandy and soda.” 

“ Too. bad 'l””..cried with flushed- 
cheeks. **T will have you shown into the draw- 
ing room next time, and treat you to cold tea 
if you are thirsty.” : 

“Won't do;” Ieaning forward he lowered 


his voice, “Tt is well to scour a country 
thoroughly, if you intend to become its 
master. 


“The country would rebel; at least, I’m 
sure I should,” she said, hastily. 

“With your cousin for an auxiliary ‘force, 
perhaps you might be 

‘Ronald, how odd. you are to-night!” and 
she looked at him in surprise. 

‘“‘T can't be odd, for I am even with you.” 
wae” dlever of you, when I’m up to no- 


bd Wait till my, back is turned.”’ 


and} “ What do you mean?” 
saint 


a He smiled significantly, and she grew crim- 


e "That i is nothing. You don’t understand ; 
Charlie is like’ another.‘ Ponto’ or ‘ Hermit, ; 
I don’t look upon him as a man-afall, only as 
a faithful dog or horse.” 

‘Then there is nothing. left for om but to 
play the donkey or the fool,’’ with raised eye- 


brows. 
* Jas as you like, you are suited for aithet, rr 
ed across the table at her cousin. 
“ Youtax 1 er he answered, 
with. grim. 


+} ~“Delightfally ” and-Ronald pulled the 


tip of his moustac 


is- +) “I only gave him: 


ee “If you would 


mga teete eatin 





Je meen. f expec’ P 

| * “How do ye anata on "3 
-“Tell me a not to dis- 
om) Segoe,” and: slie 1 up saucily into 


" “Do: the he maddest thing yor can think of— 
hing more nor ss 

¥ br tl 2” and she nodded-her head. 

oa encourage her, Bir Ronald. For 





the table ‘bat t untorimaately i ina — direc- 
tion; for Gemma made no sign, and Ronald 
asked him quietly if he were looking for a 
footstool, whereat Merivale’s face was a study. 

In the evening Ronald asked Gemma to have 
a game at billiards, during which he contrived 
to be as vib eke aS napa talking . 
topica ,.w. she scarcely bg res < 
leaving Charlie out in-the cold bored 
she was thankfol to go,to bed, and i Eapoked 
the balls into the pockets. directly Miss Ogilvie 
suggested that it was time te leave off. 

Ronald waited till she was enjoying @ small 
chat with Charlie over the bed-room candle- 
stickd,-and then m up torher in @! busi- 
ness-like manner, said: “good. might,”>-and ' 
iswept Her forehead with his moustaches! . He 
saw Merivale bite his lip, Gemma blush tur: 
ously ; and satisfied at having’aggravateé them 


both to no: smali degree, ‘back into the 
billiard-room. 
All through the week. be» ned. the same 


tactics, till Charlie: hated with ‘a fiérde 
hatred such as his good- sttanediveal had never 
felt before, arid Gemma looked forward to her 
future life with him as to ‘the perpetas weur- 
ing of aj blister. 

From no point of: view could Ronald Vivien 
|be called strait-laced, or inordinately strict as 
a his ideas of propriety, but his soul a 

the spectacle of. ane 
be his wife—beha: 
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an undisciplined school-boy. On Sunday night 
having nobody he cared to smoke with, he 
went to his room rather earlier than usual, 
Miss Ogilvie’s check silk preceding him up the 
staircase; and Gemma left leaning over the 
banisters, discussing some knotty point about 
the horses with Merivale, The next morning 
early he was obliged’ to start for Aldershot, 
where he might: have the pleasure of seeing 
how well: Captain St. Aubyn performed his 
military duties in camp. He only wished he 
could have him always under his eye, and so 
be sure that he was up to no mischief, 

“The beggar is 0-confoundedly handsome,” 
he reflected moodily, as he looked ont ati the 
stars, “or else the women would hate him as 
he deserves,” 


And then, not feeling sleepy, he took’ up: his» 


candle-stick, and went down stairs to fetch a 
book. 


The house was very’ silént; the doors of 
drawing and ‘dining-room stood wide-open, but: 
that of the library was shut: He: opened it, 
expecting to find nothing but darkness and 
solitude, and was consequently: much surprised 
to find’ the reom lighted up just as-usual. On 
the table sat Gemma, her-legs dangling, her 
head raised, in the act of lighting: her second 
cigarette at the tip of Merivale’s cigar. Their 
two faces were conséquently only a few inches 
apart-when Ronald's’ fairs head’ appeared in 
the doorway: 

Charlie started back, looking uncommonly 
sheepish ; but Gemma, though inwardly.quak- 
ing; stood to hergans, 

“Téhasn’t caugét a bit,” she said; looking 
at the tip-as ‘unooncernedly as:possible. ‘* Dear 
boy, we must try again,” 

‘You will do: nothing ofthe sort.” And 
Vivian placed‘ himself *in- front of her, with 
the sternness of a soldier on the field of/action. 
“Do-you know:thatitis past twelve o'clock at 
night, and every woman in the house is-in bed 
except yourself ?’’ 

‘No; Idon’t. Poor old Ogilvie may-be up 
with the-tooth-ache ; batif'I did; I shouldn’t 
care.” And she looked’up defiantly into his 
frowning face. 

“Go to bed ait‘once,” with quiet imperative- 
ness ; “ you haye no- more discretion than a 


She went on smoking with calm: audacity 
under his nose. 

“TI don’t think the Americans are up: to 
much. Get none but‘the Tarkish next: time, 
Charlie,” 

‘*Do you hear me; Gemma ?-” 

“T am_not'stone déaf.” 

‘Mr. Merivale”’ he said, quietly, ‘‘ be so 
good as to leave us. I wish to speak to Miss 
Dorrington’ alone,” 

The young fellow hesitated, colouring to the 
roots of his hair, afraid of ‘seeming to desert 
his ally in time of danger; but Gemma would 
not look his way; or invite him to stay by the 
wink: of an eye-lash. So he was forced’ in 
common courtesy to withdraw. 

Pt saa as he was gone she slipped off the 
e. 

“If you'think I'am going to’sit'up any longer 

to talk to ‘you, you are very much mistaken,” 

“T have no wish to detain you. Go to’bed.” 
e “Please to remember that you are not: lord 
and master here.” And her slight figure 
quivered with rage as she stopped at the door, 
oe to fly, yet still more anxious to dis- 
obey, 

“No; but ifyou think I'am ‘going to. play 
second fiddle to a boylike that; you don’t know 
Ronald Vivian,” he said, coldly. 

« And I don’t wish to.” 

Then she went out of the room, and with 
more passion than politeness, slammed the 
door in his face. 


CHAPTER. VII. 
DOWN (IN THE: CHALK-PIT:: 

Loorrye back at life, there are always some 
periods which we should like to mark as stop- 
ping ) wera gre of special enjoyment like the 
last fortnight, for instance, when the most con- 








firmed m‘santhrope could not find a fault with 
the weather, and when the two best friends 
man ever had, helped to keep the meutal at- 
mosphere in perpetual sunshine. 

Frank Verreker was lying on his back, near 
the edge of the chalk-pit, Blanche was sitting 
by his side, making up a bunch of wild flowers, 
and Constance, at a little distance from them, 
was busy with sketch book and peucil. 

“Tam sure I shall: look back cn it as one of 
the happiest: times. in my life,” said Blanche, 
softly, ‘“ I wish I could always have you with 
me-Frank, you give mesuch a se:.se of security 
and peace.” 

Always with her, the dream of his life! 

He looked up into her unconscious face with 
shining eyes, then: tureed away with a sigh. 
“ What.a: bere I should be to you—a walking 
sermon at: your elbow.” 

“ No, you never-preach, buf your actions talk 
for you. When:I think.of your noble, unselfish 
life amongst the pooritimakes me ashamed of 
my own.” 

“ What: Ido is simply my duty. It happens 
totake me to the homes of the poor, as the 
business man goes:to his counting-house. There 
is nothing to my credit in that. Yours liesin a 
different sphere, andl daresay you do it much 
better than I manage to get on with mine,” 

‘*‘ I only wish I did it one hundredth part as 
well. You never complain, if you have to get up 
in the middle of a freezing night, and trudge 
through miles of snow, to read the prayers for 
the sick to a dying woman, whilst I,” her 
cheek finshed with peniteace, “I think myself 
quite ill-used if 1 have to read a novel to Lady 
Lusbington instead of riding in the Park,” 

“Very natural; you have been accustomed 
to your own way all your life, and it is hard to 
change it for the ways of others all at once.” 

* You always. make excuses for others; 
never for yourself.” 

“How do you know?” he asked with a 
smile, ‘I am the shiftiest of creatures when 
temptation comes. I ought to be helping poor 
Miss Skipton. in the szshool at the present 
moment. Whatdo you wani?” 

“ Only a few: more hare-bells, to make my 
bouquet complete.” 

He gotupatonce. “It is getting late,’ he 
said, stooping over theedge of the pit. ‘ Iseo 
a number of them down there, and as soon as 
I have picked them we mustigo home,” 

“ Do take care, the ground is very looze,” 

‘¢And I’m ae careful as an old nurse.” Ho 
let himself down on to a little knob of earth, 
covered with a tuft of grass. ‘‘ Here’s a 
beauty.” 

“Thank you. That's quite enough.” 

‘* You mendacious creature! You know you 
want half-a-dozen, and you shall have them 
directly,”’ 


He stretched out his.right hand to a little. 


cluster growing in a cleft, about a yard further 
off, holding on with his left to the grass above 
his head, 

“ Save it ! It’s going,” cried Constance, as a 
sudden gust of wind carried her sketch to the 
very verge. 

Blanche sprang up to catch it, Frank turned, 
startled by her cry, let go his hold—his foot 
slipped, and clutching desperately at the blades 
of grass; or bits of broken roots, he rolled head 
over heels down the steep bank till he could 
fall no further; whilst Blanche, dazed with 
horror, stood with outstretched arms and 
watched him, 

Constance, without a word, dashed past her, 
and down a*path which led to the bottom of 
the pit. Blanche followed, with a heart like a 
stone. 

They found him lying face-downwards on a 
heap of chalk, and kneeling beside him, lifted 
his head gently. The whiteness of the chalk 
was all over him; but when Constance brushed 
ita way with her pocket-handkerchieffrom about 
the face, there was a strange greyness in his 
rigid features. which sent. a spasm of fear 


_ through her bosom. 


Her heart stood still; and her lips were white. 
“ Oh heaven, have mercy!” she gasped, as 
through her bewildered brain rushed the 











thought of ali. that her brother was to her, aud 
what life without him meant, 

Cne moment given to selfish dread, and thea 
all her energ:es awoke for him. 

“You stay here with h‘’m, whilst I go and 
fetch somebody to help us carry him to tho 
carriage.” 

Blanche, dumb with fear, placed her knee 
where Constance’s had been, and received his 
head in her lap. 

Was he dead? She almost thought so, as 
she bent her fac3 over his, and tried to feel 
the breath from his lips. 

She raised her head in piteous appeal to the 
skies. Surely Heaven would not suffer so holy 
a life to be put ont like a rushlight, as if it 
were of no account at all. Surely he might 
be left a little longer to help the sick, the 
suffering, the sorely-vexed. 

He had never closed his ear to the cry of the 
sorrowful ; ho had always been ready to listen, 
how wearisome so ever the complaint. migit be. 

The only. person whom he bad never cared 
to help, or comfort with needful rest, was him- 
self, whilst.hisJife in all its parity andgoodness 
was spent.in the service of others. 

The thought of all this, as she sat with his 
head on her knee, tiil the tears. rained in tor- 
rents down her checks and her heart cried out, 
though her lips were.closei, for the friend, the 
gaide, the counsellor, whom.in her unconscious 
egotism she felt no one. would miss half as 
much as herself, 

One by. one the, stars came out in the opal 
sky, and the lengthening shadows fell like a 
pall across the. bright hair of the watcher, the 
still, grey face of the watched. 

It seemed to Blanche asif she had sat thus 
for a year at least, 

Not a sound broke. the. stillness; the wind 
had gone to rest, the birds had-fluttered home 
to their nests in the tops of the firs, the very 
insects ceased to buzz, as if loth to break the 
hallowed silence. 

Cramped, and yet afraid to move, sick with 
dread and the fear that chilled her to the very 
bones, she bent. over'the face so weird in its 
stillness, the tears falling down from her 
pallid cheeks to his, as with a prayer on her 
- ant longing eyes she looked for-some siga 
of life, : 

As a tear dropped down on the closed lid tha 
dark lashes moved, and in, another moment 
his blue eyes were looking into hers. 

“ Don’t cry, dear,” 

His voice was weak, his breath oppressed, 
but he tried to smile. 

“Oh, Frank, I was so frightened. 1—I— 
thought you were never going to speak again,” 
and asob of joy rose in her throat, 

‘“« And you were so sorry as that?” with quiet 
wonder. 

“Twas, wretched; but you are not hurt so 
very much. You will get well soon?” 

‘I’m well now, only very lazy; and I’ve a 
pain here,” laying his hand on his chest. 

“A pain? Have you hurt it?” 

His eyes closed, but. as if with an effort he 
opened them again. 

“You are very good to me, 
much for you?” 

“No, no, lie still; I wish Icould make you 
comfortable.” 

‘“‘T feel in heaven now,” he said, slowly; 

She did not know what it was to him to 
have her soft, arm under his neck, her sweet 
breath fanning his cheek, 

He thought he could be very well content to 
die thus ; only.Constance, poor girl, would find 
it so lonely without him. 

He shut his tired eyes, and lay so still that 
she thought he was asleep; but he heard her 
whispered prayer, for his preservation, and 
breathed a soft Amen. i 

At last the sound of many steps approached, 
and Constance, followed. by several labourers, 
came hurrying down the narrow pathway. 
Later on she explained how she went to the 
cottage at the foot of the hill to find it; empty. 
How.she ran breathlessly to the farm on the 
other side of the valley, and, all the men being 
out at work, had to follow them to the fields, 
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How, when they heard that something was | 
wrong with the rector, she might have had the | 
help of half a-hundred of them at once, and | 
those that were left behind grumbled at not | 
being wanted. Her dress was torn, her hands | 
were scratched and bleeding, for she had | 
scrambled over every thorny hedge on the way | 
in her frantic haste tobe back by her brother's | 
side. . 

‘*Ts he better?” she asked, breathlessly, with 
her hand to her heart. 

* Yes; he has spoken.” 

“Thank heaven!” 

A tear rolled down her face, but, controlling 
her feelings, she gave her directions with quiet 
decision, and helped to place Frank on the 
hurdle, which had been brought on purpose. 

The four men walked on with their burden, 
whilst she followed, with Blanche clinging to 
her arm. ‘The pony-carriage was reached 
without mishap, and they drove home at a 
foot’s pace. 

Dr. Askew was sent for at once, and said 
there were no bones broken, but a severe con- 
tusion on the chest might have serious conse- 
sequences, and perfect rest for several days 
was required, in order to enable the patient to | 
recover from the shock to his nervous system. 

Frank was inclined to pooh-pooh the doctor’s | 
instructions, but Constance was peremptory. 
Without consulting him she engaged another 
clergyman to undertake his parochial duties | 
for six weeks, and then informed him that as | 
soon as he was strong enough to move ho | 
might go away for a long holiday. He remon.- | 
strated with all the vigour that he had left, but | 
she was inexorable, and the remonstrance | 
grew sensibly weaker when Dr. Askew sug: | 
gested that the miueral waters at Homburg | 
would be beneficial to his chest. | 

The Lushingtons were growing impatient | 
for Blanche’s arrival, but she was obliged to 
wait for her escort, as it was not possible for her 
to travel alone. Frank found it very pleasant 
lying on the sofa in his study, with Constance 
flitting in and out of the room, her household 
affairs much interrupted by her anxiety for 
his comfort; and Blanche, sitting in a low 
chair by the window, ready to read or talk in 
her sweet low voice, whichever he chanced to 
prefer. Sometimes he could have fancied on 
waking up from a short doze and seeing ber 
graceful .~— in its accustomed place that | 
his secret dreams were realized, and that he 
had already won her in all the sweetness of | 
her beauty to be the light of his home. He 
was far too unselfish to think of asking her to | 
come and hide her brightness in the quiet 
seclusion of the Rectory, with its simple life 
of daily care and thought for others; but he 
loved to see her sitting there, day after day, 
as if she had become a bit of his home. At 
times with artful subtlety he would pretend 
that he could not hear her voice distinctly, 
and then she would draw her chair close to 
his sofa, and let him look over the book she 
was reading out, till he forgot the words before 
him, and remembered nothing but that she 
was near him. 

At last the day came for Blanche to leave, 
and she looked round the dear old place, with 
tears in her eyes, wondering if she would ever 
come back again, ani find it just the same. 
Frank asked her what she was thinking of, and 
she told him. 

“ Always come back to us whenever you can,” 
and he laid his hand upon her arm with a 
look that she never forgot. ‘‘ Remember that 
nobody else can ever be so welcome.,”’ 

Constance could scarcely help crying when 
she bade her good-bye; they had been so 
happy together in the sweet communion of 
loving friendship, and something in her heart 
seemed to tell her that the old days had gone, 
never to return. 

The journey to Homburg was performed as 
quickly as possible, for the young Rector was 
not considered sufficient chaperone to admit 
of any loitering by the way. A hasty glance 
was cast at the outside of the lovely cathedral 
at Cologne, at the beautifal gardens of Cob- 
lentz; and then the glories of the Rhine broke 








on their view, with its vine-clad hills and its 
ruined castles, telling of the romance of the 
past, and the prosperity of the present, till 
Blanche felt as if she were in a glorious dream 
too beautiful for earth. 

After passing through Frankfort, with no 
time to'test the comfort of the well-known 
Hotel de Russie, they arrived at Homburg; 
and Blanche looking out of the train with 
eager eyes, saw Augasta waving her hand, 
and Sir Charles's kind face smiling a welcome. 

Frank got up to hand her out, but she would 
not wait. Springing out before the train had 
really stopped she missed her footing, and would 
have slip down between the platform and 
the wheels, if a man rot had caught her by the 
arm and held her fast, whilst she tottered. 

‘For the third time,” said a voice she knew, 
whilst Augusta screamed, Frank turned pale, 
and Sir Charles red; and looking up she saw 
thet her preserver was Captain St. Aubyn, 
who had darted forward just in time. 

“ Good for you, and better for me that I was 
here,” he said, with flashing eyes, as he re- 
leased her arm, and step back to let her 


| greet the rest, whilst he waited in patience for 


his turn. 

Ronald’s warnings were ringing in her ears as 
he followed her down the platform, with her 
novel and umbrella in his hand. 


(7 be continued.) 








STRAYED AWAY; 
A Srory or a Lov. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Frep had a momentary doubt of Fanny’s 
igentity before he spoke. The figure on the 
seat seemed familiar to him, but the pretty 
face and graceful figure had grown refined in 
the eighteen months that had elapsed since 
she left Falkland-row. Good associations and 
culture had done their work. 

The young man’s glance went from Fanny 
to her chi'd, and then rested rather sadly on 
her left hand, He did not believe that she had 
a right to wear the plain gold ring he saw 
there, 

She was dressed well, and there was an un- 
conscious superiority in her manner that made 
Fred feel she had always .been above him, but 
there was a gentle sorrow in her eyes, a half. 


| regretful shame in her face, that made Fred’s 


heart throb with pity. 

“And how have you been all this long 
time?”’ he asked, in a voice much troubled 
with emotion. ‘ Why, it’s nigh two year since 
I last saw you, Fanny. Many and many atime 
I’ve wondered whether I should ever see you 
again.” 

Fanny looked at him, and tried to smile. 
The simple pathos of his manner touched her. 

‘Will you shake hands with me? ”’ he asked, 
setting down his tool basket, and extending his 
right hand wistfully. 

Fanny laid hers in it affectionately. 

‘*T was thinking about you, Fred, just when 
you came along.” 

“Were you, now?” he said, in delight. 
‘‘That’s strange ; for I never come this way 
without thinkingof you. Don’t you remember 
how we used to take our walks here with Bill 
and your cousin Susie? We, always came this 
way.” 

Fanny did remember. She had outgrown 
the old life, with its simple enjoyments; but it 
was pleasant to have the old life recalled. She 
wanted to hear of her kindred in Falkland-row, 
and she thought Fred could tell-her every- 
thing. 

But a leaven of the old pride still clung to 
her, and she hardly liked to be seen in con- 
versation with a carpenter, in his working 
dress. Fred seemed to read her thoughts, for 
he said gently,— 

“The seats are public, Fanny, ard no one 





need know I am talking to you. I have only 
just come from work, you see, and I didn’t 
think of seeing you.’’ 

Fanny made room for him by her side. 

‘*Sit down, Fred. I was not thinking of 
your dress. Do you ever see father or any of 
them at home now?” 

“Not often. T don’t work at Falkland’s. I 
am on my own account, and doing very well at 
jobbing. Father and I have as much as we 
can do, and it’s all the year round with us.” 

“Then you never see them? ’’ 

“Yes, I do. Loftendrop in and have a pipe 
with Bill and the old man. Things hav'n’t 
changed much. Your going away made all 
the difference that’s been, and it’s made your 
mother ten years older. Oh, Fanny! you had 
better have thought more of me.” 

“It is too late to talk of that, Fred. We 
cannot recall the past.” 

“ But we can forget it,” he said, with un- 
conscious feeling. ‘When you first went away 
I was nearly wild. I did no work for weeks, 
and spent every shilling I had saved.” 

“ That was very wrong.” 

“ How could I help it? I had no heart for 
anything. You never cared much for me, so 
you can’t very well tell how much I cared for 
you. But I know it broke me up. It’s a good 
thing I never came across young Mr, Falkland 
—it will be a good thing if I never do. I 
— said he would be a villain, and so he 

as.’’ 


‘* How do you mean?”’ 

“Why, you will never see him again. 
Hasn’t he deserted you, after bringing you 
into trouble? I always said he would.” 

Fanny’s heart sank heavily. 

“You must have been misinformed,’’ she 
said, brave to the last in her faith, ‘and I 
cannot ag * ipactey speak of Mr. Falkland in 
such terms. you do so again, I shall beg of 
you to leave me.” j 

Her ladylike air of pride subdued Fred 
instantly. 

“That's right,” he said, between his teeth, 
“stick to him of course. He’s a gentleman, 
and whatever he does must be right. You'll 
know better some day, Fanny, and when 
you do, don’t forget me. I believe you 
are as good a girl as ever; andif you would 
give me your word never to speak to him 
— I’d trust you, and ask yoa to be my 
wife,” 

‘‘I know you are a good fellow, Fred, but 
you misjudge me.” 

“TI wish I did. I did think what has passed 
would cure me, but now that I am near you, 
I feel fonder of you than ever, There’s a 
good home for you, Fanny. I make nearly 
two pounds ten a-week one way and the other, 
and I’d be as kind to your baby as if he were 
my own. Aman can’tsay more.” : 

Fanny pressed his hand to silence him. 
She knew that his love must be strong to con- 
quer the homely pride of an English artizan, 
and make him willing to give her the shield of 
his good name; but it pained her to think she 
had fallen in his eyes. 

‘* What have you heard about Mr. Falk- 
land,’”’ she asked, “that made you say he had 
deserted me?” 

“ What everyone’s heard. That he’s ar-, 
ranged for his father to give you a certain sum 
of money, and have nothing more to do with 

ou, ” 

“ Who told you so?” 

‘-Your brother Bill. Mr. Percy hadn’t been 
gone a week when that was settl He wasn’t 
to write to you and you wasn’t to write to 
him, or if you did he wasn’t to read or answer 
your letters. That’s what your father and old 
Falkland agreed upon.” 

Fanny shivered inwardly. Earth and sky 
seemed to heave, and the trees swam in a mist 
before her sight. If Fred Crosby told the 


truth, all her happiness was gone. The hope 
she had clung to, the faith she cherished, were 
but dreams. 


She sat quite still—so still, with such a fixed 
expression in the half-parted lips—such a 
deadly whiteness in her cheek that Fred was 
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frightened. She almost let the baby slip from 
ber hold, but Fred caught it, and put his arm 
round her waist to sustain her. 

‘I thought you had heard it all before,” he 
said, “or I would not have spoken a word 
fur the world. It’s made you ill.” 

“No—only for a moment. I am better 
now.” 

The girl tcok her baby from him, and rose 
quite steadily. The girl was too proud to let 
the old humble lover witness her emotion. 
The blow fell heavily. She had feared that 
something of the kind had taken place. 

“You need not say that you have seen me,” 
she said, with a winning sweetness that always 
conquered Fred. 

‘No; but will you let me take you home? 
You know, Fanny, you’d be better there.” 

She shook her iar 

* Not yet.’ 

* Yes, but you would, What’s the use of 
playing at hide and seek with those who want 
to take care of you? There was your father 
when he saw you that morning. in Baker- 
street—be thought, to be sure, you would 
stay there, and sent your mother up in the 
afternoon, and you were gone. It isn’t right, 
Fanny, is it now?” 

Fanny walked on. 

** Good evening, Fred.” 

“Yes; but that’s not what I want. Where 
are you going to, and what are you going to 
do? Don’t leave me like that.” ¢ 

Still she walked on. 

“Fanny,” he said, strong in his manly pur- 
pose, ‘‘if you will see me again and let me 
reason with you, I will promise not to breathe 
aword to anyone, If you will wait here for 
an hour, I'll go home and change my dress 
and come back, and I won't follow you nor 
try to find out where you live. Will you 
stay?” + 

The girl reflected. If she could depetd on 
Fred’s promise she might hear a more detailed 
account of what had happened. It was, in 
any case, best to promise him, or, in his dogged 
obstinacy of character, he would track out her 
place of residence, as he had done before. 

“IT cannot stay this evening,” she said, 
pausing ; “bat Iam here every day at about 
tis time.” 

‘* Will you be here to-morrow?” 

“Yes; if you promise no’ to break my con- 
fidence,”’ 

“Never a word from me,” he said, “let 
who will try to get it. Ah, Fanny! all will 
come right yet. if you only keep your word 
and learn to think of him as he deserves.” 

“I shall do that,” answered Fanny, with a 
smile and a meaning he never intended she 
should attach to his words, “‘and we may still 
be friends, Fred, if you do not mention that 
you have seen me.’’ 

“T won't to anyone,” 

“ You caused me a great deal of trouble by 
following us to St. John’s-wood.” 

“Did I? Well, lam very sorry; but I did 
it for the best. I know you caused me a deal 
of trouble by going there. I shall never for- 
get standing outside the houre, looking through 
the blind, ceeing you and him singing together, 
so happy as you seemed then. I knew it 
could not last.” 

“You prophesied with the commonplace 
wisdom cf the world,” thought Fanny, “and 
the commonplace wisdom of the world is 
nearly always correct. People seem to think 
it impossible for one to step out of the beaten 
path without losing one’s way.” 

She gave her hand to Fred, and said,— 

“* To-morrow evening, ifthe weather is fine.” 

“I shall be here, no fear, and you will think 
over what I told you. Father and I are 
getting a good business together, and I can 
offer you as good a home as any working man’s 
wife or daughter need expect. It ain’t those 
who are best off who are happiest.” 

‘*Good eyening, Fred, and thank you. I 
know you speak in the purest kindness.” 

“ And the purest love, too, Fanny.” 

She smiled, and went on. Fred shouldered 





figure sweep up the path with a slight mis- 
giving. 

“Somehow, I am afraid she’s out of my 
style,’ he mused; “a cut or two above me, as 
the saying is. Then the way she speaks and 
looks; no one would think she was a girl of 
old Bill West’s. There's no would-if-you-could 
sort of thing about her—no using lovg words 
and putting on airs that anyone with half an 
eye can see ain’t real. Fanny's a born lady— 
it comes natoral to her, and when she’s my 
wife she shall be treated like one.” 

F:ed went home thinking of the morrow 
evening, and ihe meeting it was to bring with 
Fanny. The honest-hearted fellow was sincere 
in his intention—he was more in love with 
Fanny than ever. 

But she was wiser in ber judgment, Fred 
was no longer of her kind—between herself 
and the young carpenter there was a wide 
social gulf—a difference of ideas, habits, and 
associations. Had Fanny really teen the 
victim be thought her, and he had sheltered 
her with his good name, they never could have 
been happy. 

“‘ He thinks he could, pcor fellow!” thcu,ht 
Fanny. “But if such a thing were wittio 
the limits of possibility, what a life mins 
would be with him. His homely, honest 
truths would keep me in a state cf torture. 
The fault that he would promise to overlo: k 
for the sake of mak’ng me his wife he would 
taunt me with in after years; and I could nut 
blame him. How can he, with his rude, un- 
tanght ignorance, understand the delicate 
consideration that breathes in every act and 
word of such men as Arthur Wilson?” 

Poor Fred suffered by that comparison. 
Fanny felt that to Fred she would never be 
anything Ligher than Old Bill West's daughter— 
a working man’s child, and, according to Fr: d’s 


idea, a working man’s wife, by right of lowly | 


birth and Ict. To Arthur Wilson she was a 
lad y—a beautiful being, with a soul that could 
hold communion with his own. 

** No,” sLe mused, ‘‘ thank Heaven that such 
a destiny is not mine. How well I 1emember 
dear Percy’s words when be spoke of conven- 
tion—the thirgs that keeps us in the bea‘en 
track, and because we are born lowly would 
have us remain lowly to the end of time. ‘ It 
will g've you,’ he said, ‘ to a 1espectable young 
journeyman, with six-aud-thirty shillings a 
week when in woik, and sfemi-starvation, 
with an unlimited supply of small children, 
when work is not to bs had.’ Pezhaps I ought 
to have been content,” she added; ‘“* my mother 
was content with less,and she has aiways 
been happy with father. Bat I am not like 
mother, and I cannot help ii.” 

The girl felt that, had she married a poor 
and uueducated man, she could not have 
done her duty. Like many in the multitude 
of wcmen, she was giftd or cur-«d with in- 
stincts that were tco delicate for her position. 
She did not reason with Lerself deeply enough 
to see that, had she mariied a working man, 
her intelligence would have refined him, and 
her ambition impelled him to ris.. 

*. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THINKING OF WORK. 

Tue dingy rooms in Pimlico had never 
seemed so dingy as on this evening when Fanny 
returned to them. They were dreary with the 
shadow of her dying hops, de-olate as the 


world was desolate if Percy had forsaken | 


her. 

She could clearly see that there was a grave 
misunderstandivg, and she traced its course to 
that unfortunate morning when her father 
found her in Baker-street. Fanny had culti- 
vated a quiet power of reasoning from her 
intimacy with such men as Percy and Mr. 
Wilson, and she called it into play in this 
instance. 

“T thiok I can see what has happened,” she 
mused, with a calmness that ‘ves very like 
despair. ‘‘It was Mr. Falkland who sent 


his backet. again, and watched her fine | father to me, and then father sent mother to 





take me home. Perhaps Mr. Falkland looked 
upon my going home as a fact accomplished, 
aud wrote to Percy as if it were.” ‘ 

‘* A sum of money,” she went on, her lip 
curling bitterly, “arranged between Percy’s 
father and mine, and on such conditions—I 
wonder that he had the heart to accept them— 
never to writs to me, never to read my letters; 
but be content with the thought that I had 
gone back to the wretched house in Falkland- 
row—with his child, too!” 

Then she wept a little. It was so bard to 
give up her dreams of love, her faith in Perey’s 
chivalry; hard to think he had so readily ac- 
cepted the sacrifice she had opposed. 

‘He mast know I should be too proud to 
go home,” she said, “to claim a pittance paid 
to my father to recompens2 for my imaginary 
shame. I would rather work my fingers to 
the bone, or starve, or die—as if I could go 
home while they thivk of me as they do!” 

It was the first time she have ever enter- 
tainel an angry thought of Percy; but his 
conduct seemed so mean after what had 
parsed—his fervent, tender passion, his high 
appreciation of her character. 

Fanny felt that, even were she steeped to 
the lips in the bitterest adversity she could 
not go back to the humble house from which 
ehe had strayed away. 

After a while the sense of injury grew more 
subdued, and she tried to look more cheerfully 
at the circumstance, It was not improbable 
that Percy was powerless to act in the matter 
—that his father took the case entirely into 
his own hands, and left Percy no alterna- 


tive. 

S:ill she thought he might have written to 
her now and then. Some of her letters must 
have reached him, and he must be aware that 
she had not returned to Falkland-row with 
her father ; or perhaps, as it suddenly occurred 
to her, he had not, after the intimation that 
she was home again, called at the Harse C4sel 
post-office for any of ber letters, and of course 
he would not write to her in the little house in 
Lambeth. : 

“T will wait,” she resolved—“ wait till he 
returns, and keep my word, in spite of the 
worst that may come. He left plenty of money 
with me, and thinks I am well provided for, 
by the arrangement with my father. Heaven 
only kn. ws what tley have told him. I will 
wait with patience, and he shall have nothing 
to reproach me with.” 

The truth grew more tangible as she pon- 
dered over it. She wondered it bad never pre- 
sented itself to her in that light before. There 
was no other way of accounting for his pro- 
tract:d silence. Percy, labouring under the 
delusion that she was safe in the care of her 
friends, and well provided for by his father, 
was content to let mutters take their course, 
aud wait with patience till he could acknow- 
ledge her. : 

Her reverie took a more hopeful turn as it 
went on. Percy, she thought, might have been 
working for her during the long time of his 
silence—working so that he might be inde- 
pendent of Falkland the elder, win a position 
of his own, and be enabled to claim his wife 
without fear of the consequences. If it were 
so, it was easy to understand that he would 
write no line nor make any sign that would 
give the proud old man aclue to the truth. 

* Percy’s chance of success lies in the success 
of that contract,’ and her eyes brightened 
through the glisten of tears, “and of course, if 
he were to offend his father, that stern old man 
might withdraw him from the work. That is 
how it is. How stapid—how unkind of me to 
misjudge him, I had no right to listen to Fred 
Crosby, nor to anyone. I had no right to 
believe anything. My husband would never 
forgive me, if he thought I had doubted him. 
I can hardly forgive myself.” 

Fanny determined, on consideration, that 
she had better nvt see Fred Crosby next even- 
ing. 

She was well aware that Percy, though he 
was too proud for jealousy, and had perfect 





faith in her, would disapprove of her meeting 
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her old, humble sweetheart by appointment, 
no matter what the motive, and she resolved 
wisely to hear nothing that, in the nature of a 
eeeret, would require to be kept from him. 
Little things, innocent enough in themselves, 
but sura to be productive of soreness of spirit, 
are sure to slip out at unguarded moments. 
Even the most discreet have unguarded 
moments. ‘ 

So poor Fred, dressed in his Sanday best, 
walked up and down that well-trodden gravel 
path for several hours on that next evening. 
He was very patient over it. He had hurried 
home from work, and dressed himself with 
much nervous rapidity, and it was hard to be 
disappointed after all. 

He: grew rather tired: when the sun went 
down; he had trodden out his own footprints 
over and over again, and rested several times 
on the seat where he sat with Fanny on 
the previous evening, and still she did not 
come. The satne people passed and repassed 
him, the same swans sailed upthe river, and 
the-same tall Life Guardsman walked peace- 
fully by the side of the same nursemaid 
with the same perambulator; there was even 
the same fanatic in a minute outrigger, 
pulling himself into shape and out of breath, 
precisely as he had done twenty-four hours 
before. 

And there were no signs of Fanny, The 
fanatic left his outrigger; the mnursemaid 
went home; her tall and peaceful warrior- 
lover departed to his beer and singing-room, 
and the swans sailed up to the quiet waters 
beyond the chains. The stars came out; 
first ia single silver dots, then in faint clus- 
ters, but Fanny did not appear. 

“*Tt’s too bad,” said Fred. “ Sheoften used 


t> play me tricks when that Emily White was | 


with her; keep me waiting at some corner 
while they went another way; but I thought 
she was serious last night. She made a fool 
of me, promised to come just to get rid of 
me.’ 

He grew reckless, and lit his pipe; turned 
the skirts of his frock-coat aside, and stack 
his hands in his trousers pockets. He put 
his hat low on his forehead, and strode up 
and down the path defiantly. It would have 
fdred ill with anyone who ran against Mr. 
Frederick Crosby just then. 


“ Yes,” he muttered, savagely, ‘‘she’s too 
much of a lady for me, even as she is. She 
will stick to that; villain to the very last, and 
when he deserts her for good it will serve her 
right, She won't get any pily from me then.” 

The youvg carpenter felt deeply. aggrieved 
before he spoke in that strain. He was dis- 
appointed. His love for Fanny was:filled with 
a tenderness quite beyond his power of ex- 

pression. He knew how much he. cared for 

er. The mind was superior to the man, and 
the mind pictured to him what a pleasant 
home bis home would be if Fanny was there 
as\Mrs, Fred. The instinct within him under- 
stood how her delicate grace and refinement 
would give tone and beauty to his fireside. 

When be said hard words of ther he ex- 
pressed his disappointment and not his feel- 
lpg. 

Fred went.to the seat again after a time, 
and sat there to: think it out. He had very 
bitter thoughts of Percy Falkland, believing 
as he did believe, that Percy had wronged the 
daughter of old Bill West. Fred looked at the 
matter from his own point of view. 

‘* Suppose it was the other way?’ he thought, 
cramming the burning tobacco down into his 
pipe—‘‘ suppose it was a poor man’s son and 
a.rich man’s girl, how would they like it? 
They could get the law of us, and the law 
don’t help: poor men much, It’s hardly a 
wonder that the poor take the Jaw into their 
own hands sometimes.” 

_ These were dangerous thoughts engendering 
in the young man’s brain—a hatred of Percy 
and a longing for revenge that only wanted 
time and opportunity. He went home late that 
night, and drank heavily on the way. Fanny 
would have regretted it much had she seen how 








that good and honest life was going into wreck 
through her, 

They were waiting up for him at home. ‘The 
mother and the father were very fond of their 
son. He was steady and temperate, as a-rule, 
worked bard always, and was careftl of: his 
money. - Mrs. Crosby had judged by the colour 
in his cheek and the light in his*eye that he 
was going on a pleasant errand, and she had a 
a little hot supper prepared against his re- 

urn. 

But the father and the mother looked at 
each other with some dismay when the heav 
and‘ unsteady footstep neared the door. He 
entered, breathing thickly, soiled, dusty, and 
altogether unlike the handsome, quiet fellow 
who went out, 

‘* Sit down, Fred,” said Mrs. Crosby, kindly. 
“ You look tired.” 

* Yes, Tam tired ; and I’ve been drinking, 
mother, that’s ‘the truth ; and what’s more, I 
shall do it again.” , 

“ Surely, no; you will think better of that in 
the morning.” 

Fred kicked off his boots, and flung: them 
into a corner. . 

‘*T wish there was no morning.” 

The old carpenter winked at his wife, imply- 


ing that he could manage the lad. best, and” 


pushed the tobacco jar towards Fred. 

“Have a pipe with me, my boy, while mother 
gets the supper.” 

“All right, father.” Fred, in his homely 
way, honoured the commandment, and gave 
promise that his “days should be long in the 
land.” “ The fact is, I’ve been put out.” 

**So I see; but never mind,” 

‘*T do mind,” said Fred, with a bitter oath, 
‘and I will find her out. She shan’t go back 
to him to beruined soul and body. I'll see 
her righted, or I'll settle him, I will, 


*‘ Hush, Fred, my dear!” and the quiet touch 
of Mrs. Orosby fell on his shoulder. ‘Neyer 
mind him or her, whoever they may be. You 
are handsome enough to win any girl worth 
winning, and brave enough not to care for 
those who don’t want you.” 

‘*That’s all very well, mother; but I can’t 
think so jyst now. I have loved that girl all my 
lifetime, and I cannot help it. When a man’s 
heart is dead set like mine is onher, it’s nouse 
to think of talking him ont of it.” 

Mrs. Crosby knew to whom he referred, and 
was sorry. She had heard the story. The Wests 
were well known in the Lambeth locality, and 
every gossip, who thought she knew the truth, 
enlarged on what she thought for the benefit 
of her own daughter. 

It was useless to reason with Fred., He ate 
his supper, and he smoked a pipe with his 
father; but his sullen anger against Percy 
Falkland did not lessen. Revenge was his 
last thought at night and his first in the morn- 


ing. 

Daily, for several weeks, he lingered about 
the park, but he never saw Fanny... She 
knew his hours for work, and was careful not 
to be in the way when he might be going 
home. 

The summer months wore on, and Fanny’s 
little store of money lessened by degrees. 
There were no signs of Peroy yet. She took 
in the papers. that dealt with engineering 
work, and found that the Ha&rse Césel contract 
was still progressing, Percy, therefore, had 
not returned. 

‘The Hirse Césel Railway scheme has been 
considerably enlarged,” said the Builder, in 
one of its notices, “and two years, or possibly 
more, will be required for its completion. Its 
progress is rapid, and reflects great’ credit on 
Mr, Falkland, junior, who has undertaken 
the contract:for Messrs. Spohr and Lachtal.” 


“Two years, or possibly more.” Fanny 
read that with a grievous sigh. How could 
she live without his presence?—how exist 
without his help for two years or more? She 
counted up her money, and found that it 
amounted to: three-and-fifty pounds, including 
the sum so generously returned to her by Mrs. 





Wilson. Three-and-fifty pounds to support her 
and baby for two years. 

Her, rent was nine shillings ‘a Wwéek, or 
twenty-three pounds’ eight’ shillings: a year ; 
and she conld not live in. humbler apartments, 
and her rent for two years would amount to 
forty-six pounds sixteen shillings, leaving’ six 
pounds only for food and clothing. She had her 
jewellery—her watch, chain, rings, bracelets, 
and necklace; but though they had’cost so 
much to buy, they would: realize little when 
sold—less, if taken ta that tomb of genteel 
poverty, the pawnbrokers. 

‘“ T must work,” ehe. said to herself.’ “ I‘will 
not part with his’ presents‘except as a last 
resource. He shall see how true I cai’ bi 
The money that I have will pay my rent, an 
I must work to keep myself and baby.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
EMILY (WHITE, : 


Trvx to her detePmination, Panny went out 
next day in search of work. She had the 
courage to look her destiny fairly in the face, 
and make the sacrifice required. ; 

And it was not an inconsiderable: sacrifice. 
The change from the luxury of her home-with 
Percy to the necessity of returning to her old 
life was very trying!) Habit makes-us content, 
and had’ Fanny never left the workroom she 
wotld have grown aceustomed’to her daily 
labour, and it would not have seemed ‘irksome 
to Her; but in the past eighteen months of 
her existence she bad learned 'to look upon the 
workroom as a thing’ to be forgotten, never 
thinking that the day'would come when cir- 
cumstances necessitated her’return to it. 

Sle made arrangements for baby’s welfare. 
in the event of- having to take:an outdoor 
situation in the daytime. Mrs. Naylor, her 
landlady, had a large number of'children—a 
dozen, at least, varyingin age from six months 
to four-and-twenty years. One was a quiet: 
little girl of thirteen, known throughout the 
house as Polly, She was-a baby’s nurse by 
instinct. Her usual position was the doorstep, 
where she sat hour by hour, with an infant. 
Naylor in her arms. mi 

Polly was a little martyr in her way. Some 
goodness of disposition, a willingness to help, 
and a sensitiveness that mad her’endure any- 
thing rather than incur an angry word or @ 
blow, laid her open’to much imposition, She 
had two sisters at home, both bigger than: her- 
self, and if they were sent ‘out with the infant. 
Naylor, they were sure to put it into: Polly's 
arms, or leave it om the doorstep, while they 
went to play, knowing that Polly would be 
certain to take it up. : 

Fanny took compassion on the child, and' the 
child grew wonderfully fond of Fanny’s baby ; 
so when Fanny Epes that she should have 
care of it, Polly quite brightened vp with 
delight. 

“Would you like to nurse. baby for me?’ 
Fanny asked her, wishing to find out how far 
the child’s disposition might: be in consistence « 
with little Alfred’s comfort, before she spoke-to 
egos 47 tama. 

ae es, ma’am, lo : ! 

<< sheald want you to sit up here with him, 
and keep him amused, and hush him to sleep, 

ou know.” . 
sn Yes, ma’am ; babies are always good)with 
me, » : 
“ And you know a to make sop nice and 
mix the biscuit powder?’ he : 

“Yes, ma’am. You mixit’ first in a basin, 
and then put it in a san on the fire’; 
then you put the milk in, and keep on stirring 
it till it boils all mice andsmooth.”’ 

“ That’s right, and do not give it him too 
hot.” 

“No, ma’am. You may be'sure I won't.” 

Fanny was satisfied that the child would 
do her best. She had the. merit of being 
careful, and there was no fear of her zeeing 
baby on the second-floor window’ sill at the risk 
of his life. roti 

The arrangement was made with Mrs. 
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Naylor. LHighteepsnce,.a..week fer Polly’s 
services was the-cum séttied’ upon, and then, 
for the first time-in—beby’s- lifetime, Fanny 
went out, leaving her darling behind her. 

She had many a weary journey before work 
was.found. She might have succeeded easily. 
at the City, wareliouses, but the, City was too 
far from home for one reason, and, for another, 
Fanny did not. care to go where. she thought 
thera was,a, possibility. of meeting, some of her 
old acquaintances. 

At last she found a placo in. Brompton—a 
dressmakers and milliners, where: hands were 
wanted. Fanny was a finished milliner. 

Her plainest dress, put on for the occasion, 
was.made in a style. that looked singular on a 
young. girl applying for needlework. Fanny 
could not drop the unconscious pride of bearing 
that .bad grown; upon: her since she became 
Perey,s wife, and the shopwoman waited most 
respectiully for her to speak, evidently expect- 
ing;an order, 

“T. see; by the card. in your window that 
hands are. required here,” she said, with her 
polite grace of manner. 

‘s madam; Do you wish to recommend 
anyone?” 

“T wish to recommend myself. Iam thrown 
upon my own resources for a time,and shall be 
very, glad to undertake some work.” 

‘* Have you had any experience?” asked the 
mistress of the shop in considerable. surprise, 
wondering what.strange,; reverse of fortune 
could have brought her, graceful visitor to. such 
& position. 

‘Oh, yes. If you will:try me, please, I.am 
sure you will be satisfied.’ 

“My young ladies have to. work in the 
house,” said the dressmaker, politely. ‘‘ Would 
that snit you?” 

“*T would rather work at home.” 

The dressmaker shook her head. 

‘‘I cannot give anything out, Ours. are all 
priyate,orders and they, haye to be: done on 
the instant. .My:hours are not.so.long as in, 


most places.’’ 
$ What are they?” 
“From nine to six—sometimes later; but: I 


. have indoor hands, who sleep on the premises, 
and they.do the late work.” 

“I -will,.come,” said. Fanny, after a little 
reflection. It occurred to her; that,eche. might 
not find work so near or with sucha, pleasant 
person. “ May. I ask.your terms? ”’ 

‘‘T-pay from nine to,fourteen..shillings;, It 
dependson;what you dg, Are you a, good 
bonnet hand?” 

6 Yes.’’ 

ae and mantles?” 

“ce es.”’ 

‘And do you understand ribbon,work, trim- 
ming, lace, and ruches ? ” 

‘* Yes, perfectly.” 

“Have you ever been out before? ” 

Fanny evaded the question, by, remaining 
silent, Her pride. would not letiher admit the 
trath.,, The dressmaker-here.putjthe kindest 
interpretation on her) silence;. and; did, not 
press. the question. 

Much of; Fanny’s,.suecess in gaining, the, 

fawour, of strangers. was due to, a. winning 
sweetness.of manner that few could resist. 
The dressmaker, a very sensible and matter-of- 
fact woman in general, could,not help-treating 
Fanny as a superior. 
. S*Yousmayecome, on trial :as | seo as, you 
please,” she, said, - after a, pause, “I haye 
twelve young ladies upstairs in the long room ; 
but if you object te. sitting with them.at first, 
TL, daxesay: my, foreworan. will. let. you share 
her,room. | She is a,niee creature, and you are 4 
sune to Jike'her,”’ 

‘* You are very kind,” said Fanny,, grate, 
fully, ‘‘I. had. feared , the, would be 
uvpleasant-to me, but I see-it.will not mow. I 


shenkd being with your forewoman,”’ 
‘hele pet to her.’ 
Then she saw Fanny's wedding-ring outlined 
distinetly through her kid:glove. 
** You are married.” 


cleans and those truthful brown eyes smiled 
at her, 

The doubt disappeared. 

“ What is your husband?” 

“ An engineer.” 

“ And where is he?.” 

‘‘In Germany just now. He has not sent 
me any money lately, and Iam afraid he will 
not be able to cend any for a long time. 
is why I want to work—and I have a baby.” 

The tender sweetness of the last words melied 
the dressmaker’s heari. 

* You can come when yon like,” she said, 
“and the sooner.the better, I should like tosee 
what you can do,” 

‘* Well, then, let me begin at once.” 

“If you are not tired, you can make half a 
day: Come upstairs with me.” 

Fanny went through the shop, and, in 
obedience. to the dressmaker’s request, wrote 
her name and address in a book on the parlour 
table. The dressmaker’s name—painted in 
enamel under a glazed facia over the shopfront 
—was Clarke, 





the door of the long room, to give Fanny a 
glimpse. of the twelve young ladies, whose 
buzz of conversation and musical laughing 
murmur in no way interfered with their nimble 
fingers. 

‘You do an extensive business,’’ said Fanny, 
as Mrs. Clarke closed the door on the pretty 
circle of faces, 

“Yes.. Mine is; all. West-end trade—the 


could do with fewer hands, and make larger 
profits; but it is my rule to employ as many as 
I can justly—and I think nine hours, a day 
quite long enough for, any woman to work. 


able to bear fatigue.’ 


**the life of a needlewoman would noi be such 
a hard one.” 


sighed. Mrs, Clarke; “amd I know what 
it is.’’ 
She opened the door of a smaller room, and 


was,about, to introduce Fanny to the fore- | 
woman, when one of'the girls. from. the shop | 


ran, up to inform her that Lady ‘“‘ Somebody ”’ 
was waiting in her carriage at the door. 


had, grown, accustomed to titles and their 
owners, and did not. rum at the sound of one or 
turn pale at the presence of the other. 
in there, Mrs. Perey. 
White, and I will be here presently.” 


the: first glance she: recognized heriold friend 
and companion, Emily White, Emily threw 
down her who!e lapful of silk trimming and 
scissors, and ran into Fanny's arms. 

“ Dear, dear Fanny,’ she said, kissing her 


ont? And-how kind of you to comeand see me!” 

** I found you out.by:accident,’’ said anny, 
with a very tearful: smile of pain.and pleasure, 
‘tom Providencerent me here.. You are to be 
my forewoman,; I have come to work.” 


“Fanny !’’ 

‘Yes, dear, I have.’”’ And Fanny took off 
her:bonnet and mantle. “Mrs, Clarkais kind 
enough to let me show what Ican do, and make 
half a,day. I am to-bein your room, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“ Bat, Fanny, is it real? ”’ 

“ Very real indeed,” was the sad reply. And 
Fanny satdown, ‘ You won’t forget, darling, 
~ that my,name is.Mrs. Percy, aud you will say 
nothing about my ever having been to work 
before ?’’ 

“Not, a, word,” said the. affectionate girl, 
kissing her.again. ‘“ Poor pet, Fanny! was it 
true, then, after all?” 

“You shall. hear everything by-and-by.” 
And: Fanny gazed with, pensive resignation. at 
the sympathetic face looking down upon her. 
‘*It is such a long story, Emily, and sucha 
sad.one.” 





“ Yes;; my husband jis away,” 
The kind face clouded, She looked at Fanny 





(To be continued.) 
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better than herself, 








NOT ALL IN VAIN. 








‘‘ Way not marry me soon? Our home, of 
course, would be Dora’s, and youcould care for 
her as you always have? ” 

* You do not understand her, Dane. It would 
kill her nearly if she thought I loved anyone 
Loving, gentle, patient as 
she is, in this respect she is a little tyrant, and 
she is teo dear to me to allow of my adding 
one drop to her already overflowing cup of suf- 
fering. I cannot even tell her of our engage- 
ment. ‘Things must go on just as they have, 
aud we must wait.” 

‘‘ Madge, this is madness. Wait! We might 
wait a.lifetime; she may outlive us both.” 

“No, that is scarcely possible, though— ”’ 

‘“«*Tt may be for years,’”’ she added, with a 
sigh. 

“Yes; ‘It may be for ever,’’’ said Dane, 


| Savagely. 


| 


Mrs. Clarke led Fanny upstairs, and opened | 
| die if she thought I had a heart for any one 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


best prices ; that is why we pay so well. I , 


Men do not work more, and they are beiter | 
| 


“ Tf all employers were like you,”’ said Fanny, | 


“Let us hope not. But if it must be, it 
must. As Ihave said, she would droop and 


else, and she must ever come first before any 
happiness of mine.” 

Like most other men, Dane Forrester was 
unreasonable when anything happened, to 


| thwart his wishes, and he was blind to the 


suffering of the girl he loved. He could not 
see that it was costing her anything. 

‘And this is love! A thing to be lightly 
cast aside for the whim of an invalid, You 
pretend to love me, yet will destroy my life's 
happiness without reason, for there is no plau- 
sible reason why Dora should not be as happy 
and. as well off with us as she could be other- 
wise. Strangelove that.” i 

“Do not speak so bitterly, Dane,” replied 
Margaret, with a sob inher voice. ‘ You do 
not understand, but my reasons are strong and 


| right why I should not give myself to another 


‘‘T worked very hard in my young days,” | 


while Dora lives. Forget what you have said 
to me this night, and let us be friends as of 
old. Do not biod yourself to me; I give you 
your freedom, only let us be friends for Dora’s 
sake.”’ 

“ What you ask cannot be ; we must be more 
than friends, or less; since you will it so you 


| are free, but I shall go; it would bo madness 


‘* Very, well,’’ said Mrs. Claxke, quietly. She | 


with real affection, “how did you find me | 


**Go | 
You will find, Miss | 


Fanny entered. A pretty face with smooth | 
brown hair was uplifted to meet her, and at | 








for me to stay where I can see your face. Oh, 
my love! my love! Onsce more I beg of you 
to think what you are doing. Marry me now, 
or a.year from now, and I promise you Dora 
shall, be happy.” 

“ How can I let you go? Yet, Dane, it 
canuot be. we must be friends. only for the 
present.” 

“You really mean it?,” 

“Fes;" 

“Then good-bye—to you, to” my happiness, 
to all that would make ‘life worth living,” and 
with a passionate kiss on her quivering lips he 
was gone, without a thought that she too must 
suffer—without a-suspicion of the sacrifice she 
was making. 

She.tried to call him back, but her lips were 
parched and no sound would come from them. 
With a cry she flung herself on the ground, 
and with only the stars to witness her agony, 


| fought her battle alone. 


“Qh,” she murmured, “ that this should be 
required of me.. What have I ever done that 
this must be? From earliest girlnocd I have 
given up my life to her. Noneof the joys and 
pleasures of other young people have I known; 
none of that companionship that brightens 
life; all, all, has been sacrificed to make her 
poor life a little happier; all that love could 
do have I done, only to have this demanded 
of me, Oh, Dane, if you only knew the trath ! 
Yot you never can. She loves you; loves you 
with that strength of which such natares are 
capable ; it wonld ba ‘certain death to know 
you loved another, and that other me Bat 
she never shall know. I will make my moan 
in silence, and keep the truth from her. But 
he has goue; what will she say to that? Oh, 
why coulda’t he have stayed and let things b2 
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as they were! No, he is gone, gone! Oh, | thing from me; I see it. Tell me what is the “ce 93 
Dane, come back !” matter ; has anything happened ?” TRUST ME. 

For balf-an-hour she lay there tempest- “ Dora, dear child, do not excite yourself so. ee 


tossed, then with a prayer for strength on her 
lips she stole to her room, and when she en- 
tered her sis‘er's apartment all traces of her 
late emo‘ion were gone, 

“What, Dota, not sleeping yet?” she in- 
quired, anxiously, asa pair of glittering eyes 
looked at her from among the pillows, and she 
saw crimson epots on the usually pale cheeks. 
‘*I thought you wereready to sleep, or I would 
not have left you.” 

**Not even to be with Dano?” 

**Not for any one, dear. DoI ever?” 

Pe. No, but you will some day. I know how 
it is; yon will learn to love some one, and then 
what will become of me? I only hops it won't 
‘be Dane; although he will never love me, I 
could not endure it tu know of his loving any 
one else,” 

**Dora, dear, you are exciting yourself use- 
lessly. You know I will not leave you for any 
one on earth. You are my darling and my 
love ;”’ saying which she raised her sister in 
her arms and tenderly caressed her. 

Then could be seen the cause of her colici- 
tude. Dora was deformed. 

Beautiful, as it seldom falls to the lot of 
invaltds to be, her deformity seemed all the 
more pitifal. 

She was slight as a child, and through the 
day when her hair floated roucd her in golden 
masses, she looked a child indeed. 

Now this shielding veil of hair was carefully 
braided by loving fingers, and there was no dis- 
guise. 

A fall down stairs, when she was scarcely 


-more than a babe, had done ths mischief, and, 


delicate from birth, had rendered her a hope- 
less invalid. 

It was wit fears for her that their mother 
had closed her eyes on this world while Dora 
was yet a child. 

But all that a mother’s love could do Mar- 
garet had done, and she only felt the need of 
that tender parent and sympathizer. 

Ah, how sorely she needed her now! 

But, patting all thoughts of self aside she 
soothed her sister into comparative quiet before 
the prepared for her own rest. 

‘* Madge, did you see Dane this evening?” 

* Yea, for a little while.” 

‘*Did be say at what time he was coming to- 
morrow ?”’ 

“No, dear, don’t think any more about it to- 
night; wait until to-morrow comes;” and she 
settled Dora’s pillows with a sigh. 

It was long before sleep came to Madge's 
relief. Thoughts of what the day had brought, 
of what the morrow might bring, crowded 
through her mind. If Dane would only stay, 
have given Dora due warning of his going; 
but she feared he would be off without a word, 


and she knew the effect on her sister wou:d be , 


of the worst. What a burden for those young 
zhoulders to Lear; how could she ever do it? 
‘*T must be strong,” she thought; and with her 
a duty was always done. 

Dora seemed so bright and happy in the 
morning that her own spirits were affected, 
and she hoped that all would go on as usual; 
but as the day wore away with no sign from 
Dane, Dora grew restless, and Madge’s heart 
suuk within her. Toward evening she learned 
that he had returned to town at noon. How 
could she tell Dora? “I will not to-night,” 
she thought; and she took her for a drive, hop- 
ing to take her mind off the subject; but she 
saw her efforts had been useless, by the bright- 
ness of Dora’s eyes, and crimson cheeks, as 
they neared home, 

‘“*Madge,” she exclaimed, as soon as they 
were in their room again, ‘‘ what has become 
of Dane Forrester? I am afraid he must bs 
ill, for he never lets a day pass without at 
least inquiring fer me? Won't you send to 
ask ?” 

“Not to-night.” 

“Why not to-night? Why wait?” 

“It would be useless.” 


“ Uselees! Madge, you are keeping some- 





If you will know to-night, Dane returned to 
London to-day.” 

“Gone! Dane gone! And you never told 
me,” cried Dora, in terrible excitement. ‘“ You 
knew it all the time; you knew last night be 
was going, and you let him; without one word 
to me; without one word, Madge,” she ex- 
claimed, in rising passion. “I believe you 
sent him away, seat him from me, because 
you were jealous of me, a cripple—” 

Madge put out her hand to stay the torrent 
of words, but the fit of passion had done its 
work, and Dora lay white and rigid. It was 
hours before they could restore her to conscious- 
ness, and days before she left her bed again. 
When she did it was evident toall that she was 
failing rapidly, and in alarm Madge called in 
the first physician of the day. 

Dane’s name had never been mentioned 
since that night. When Madge saw that Dora 
was failing she wrote to Dane, asking him to 
come to them, and resolved when he did come 
to tell him the truth. To that letter she re- 
ceived no answer, and with breaking heart she 
learned that a few weeks ai most would close 
Dora’s sbort life. 

“ And I shall be alone, utterly alone; why 
cannot I die too ?’’ Madge moaned. 

In October it happened. 

One cool, bright morning, with Madge’s 
hand clasped in hers, Dora lay, to all appear- 
ance, unconscious, the seal of death upon her 
face. 

Suddenly her eyes opened with such a look 
of joy that Madge started, thinking Dora was 
going indeed, but she only said, ‘‘Dane 
is come at last,” with such conviction in her 
voice that Madge commenced to weep, thinking 
her sister past recognizing her. 

Just then the door softly opened, and with 
a cry that told more than words, Dora found 
herself in Dane Forrester’s arms. His eyes 
were opened, and with one arm around Dora he 
gave his other hand to Madg». 

“TI understand now,” he said, and s0 they 
sat until a fluttering sigh told them all was 
over, then tenderly he laid the poor formamong 
the pillows, and taking Madge in his arms, 
folded her to his loving breast. 

A month later, standing by her grave, they 
plighted their vews anew; and then Dane 
told Madge that he had never had her letter 
until after his return from abroad, whither he 
had gone in his haste; it had followed him 
across and back again. C.A 








“ Wuy, of course you want a telephone put 
in your house,” said a canvasser to a business 
man; “it will be so handy ‘when your wife 
wants to talk to you.” “There,” exclaimed 
the business man; ‘‘that will do! I listened 
to you when you urged the point that I could 
order provisions from the butcher, and I looked 
with favour on your representations that it 
would afford unequalled facilities for ordering 
in the beer; but when you tell me that the 
only rest I get during the day is going to be 
ruthlessly bursted into, then it is time you 
was breathing your atmosphere into other 
ears. You make yourself less adjacent, young 
man!” 

Tue following conversation is reported to 
have taken place between a minister and a 
widow—both of Aberdeen. The widow, who 
called upon the minister, seemed desirous of 
relieving her mind of something which op- 
pressed her, at which the reverend gentleman, 
wishing to hurry matters, exclaimed : “ My 
goog woman, you see I can be of no service to 
you till you tell me what it is that troubles 
you.” ‘ Well, sir, I’m thinkin’ o’ gettin’ mar- 
ried again.” “Oh, that is it? Let me see; 
that is pretty frequent—surely. How many 
husbands have you had?” “ Weel, sir,” she 
replied, in a tone less of sorrow than of bit- 
terness, ‘‘this is the fourth; I’m sure there’s 
nae wumman been sae tormented wi’ a set o’ 
deein’ men.” 











Ox bright autumn afternoon Bell Sotheby, 
a lovely dark-eyed girl was thinking, as sh2 
drove down to Benton's, the jeweller’s, to see 
about a parure of pearls, that it was rather 
strange that, after all her resolves to remain 
single, handsome Sutton Armadale had sent 
her vows of ten years’ duration to the four 
winds of Heaven. 

‘I do believe he loves me, truly and siucerely, 
and—yet—I dare say every lovesick girl thinks 
the same of her lover ! I wish I knew positively ! 
I believe in him so unhesitatingly when I am 
with him, bat when he leaves me there comes 
a chilling doubt over me. But how could I 
ever, ever give him up?” 

And on this very day the bridal dress was ly- 
ing at home, the wreath of orange blossoms and 
the point D’Alengon veil in their perfumed 
boxes, the wedding-ring bought, the festivities 
ordered, and pretty Bell Sotheby began to 
realize that her inevitable happiness or misery 
wes very near at hand! 

“My pearls, please,” she said to the man 
as she went up to the plate glass shielded 
counter. 

“I must trouble you to wait a few minutes, 
ma’am. Just sit down, please,” he said, rush- 
to wheel forward a loxurious-cushioned chair 
from the wall where it st2od. 

And so Miss Sotheby sat down and waited, 
and not a second had elapsed before she heard 
the voice of her lover from the private office of 
the firm—a walnat, plate-glass railed-off little 
space not a yard from her. 

Her first impulse was to call tohim, She 
half-started up, then desisted. 

“Tl wait until he comes out. He is.on 
some business or other.”’ 

And then the jeweller’s voice, deliberate, 
fall-toned, musical,— 

*¢ You don’t mean to say you want to back 
out of your engagement, Mr. Armadale?’ 

‘I mean just exactly that, since you put it 
so plainly. I would back out, in one minute, 
if I had the shadow of an excuse.” : 

And then Bell felt a swift chill, something 
unutterably sickening thrill all over her. 

‘* Why, it’s too bad, too bad!” the jeweller 
said. ‘‘ Why, let me eee, the wedding is to 
come off only next week! ” 

“ Yes, it is,” Sutton said, calmly. 

“ Oh, but you can’t back out of it now!” 

“TI don’t know about that,” and Bell knew 
just the expression of face that accompanied 
her faithless lover’s words. I really think I 
shall, A man is bound to do the best he can 
for himself.” . ‘ 

“But, my dear fellow, what will Miss 
Sotheby say?” 

Then Mr, Armadale laughed—and that cut 
poor Bell to the very inmost soul. 

“Qh! She won’t care—I’'ll answer for her.” 

«* And she'll tell him so,” Miss Sotheby 
decided, feeling she could endure it no longer. 
Her cheeks were burning, her eyes blazing, 
as she ross and went towards the door of the 
private office—not so private as it might have 
been, it seems—just as the the manager came 
towards her with a black velvet tray in his 
hand. 

“ Here is the pearl cross, ma’am.” 

«“ The pearl cross?” fi 

She looked at him in a vague sort of ‘way. 
Pearls! What were pearls to her now? 

“ Never mind it,’ she contrived tosay, some- 
how. ‘I am going in—there.”’ 

“I. beg your pardon, ma’am,” in tones of 
absolute amazement—“ but nobody goes in 
there except on business. It is Mr. Benton’s 
private office.” ; . 

“ T have business, most important business,” 
she said, imperiously, and swept past the won- 


dering-faced manager, still holding the tray in 
his hand whereon lay the pure, gleaming 
arls ; and into the office where Mr. Benton 
Cones ona sofa,and Mr. Satton Armadale 
leaned against the mantelpiece. ; 
“Miss Sotheby!” Mr. Benton ejaculated, 
springing off the sofa in astonishment. 
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“Bell!”” Mr. Armadale exclaimed, not a 
whit less amazed. 

“I hope I don’t intrude,” Bell said, with a 
strained little laugh. ‘But it so happened I 
overheard the matter you were just discussing, 
and I believe I am somewhat interested.” 

She would have annihilated Sutton, if a look 
had been capable of such terrible destruction, 
but instead of any such catastrophe happening, 


that gentleman broke into an amused little 
laugh, 
“Somewhat interested! Of course you are.” 


Bell drew her e to its haughtiest height. 

“ Do not trouble yourself on my accoant, I 
beg. I release you, here and now.” 

“You release me? From what, Bell?” 

“Miss Sotheby, if you please. From your 
engagement to me.” 

d then a stern look came over his face—a 
sterner, graver look than she had ever thought 
to see directed to her. 

“For what reason?” 

“Can you atk me, after what you have just 
said—what I heard you say?” she flashed, in- 
dignantly. 

“Bell! You talk in absolute riddles! What 
do you mean? What havelI said to warrant 
all this? I demand an explanation.” 

It was evident he was not to be trifled with 
—never had she seen him look so handsome, 
never had her heart and soul gone out in sach 
wild longing for him as at this minute—the 
last she would ever be with him! 

““ What did yousay? I think I can refresh 
your memory. You said it yoursslf—I heard 
you—that you desired to ‘ back out of your en- 
gagement ’—that you ‘could do better.’” 

er heart was throbbing very undisciplinedly 
as she stood there, so lovely, and flushed, and 
—agonized, beneath all her chilling, sarcastic 
hauteur—and then Mr. Benton stepped for- 
ward, suddenly smiling and delighted. 

“My dear Miss Sotheby, it wasn’t you he 
was talking about at all. It was a carriage 
and pair which he had partly agreed to buy of 
my brother.” 

Bell turned suddenly pale, 

“Sutton! Was it?” 

“You have heard what Mr. Benton says, 
Bell. A man doesn’t like to be doubted—or 
suspected.” 

With her sweet eyes full of penitent tears 
Bell ventured up to him. 

“Oh, Sutton! Iam so sorry, so ashamed! 
Oh, but*I am so glad! Can you forgive me, 
will you?” 

“ My darling!’ 

So they were dearer than ever afterwards. 

“Only, Bell, in the future you must trust 
me,” he said, laughingly. 

“ Indeed I will never distrust you again.” 

And of all contented, happy people Mrs. 
Sutton Armadale is the most contented, the 
happiest. OC. M. R. 








Tue Christmas plum-pudding isin danger of 
losing one of its principal ingredients. The 
Greek currant crop has failed, and will furnish 
hardly enough for home consumption, much 
less for exportation. 

Tae New Centrat Fish Marxet, Farrina- 
pon-RoaD.—This building (recently erected as a 
fruit and flower market in lieu of the dirty and 
forlorn Farringdon Market) having, by an Act 
of Parliament obtained by the Corporation, 
been set apart for the purposes of a fish- 
market, the necessary works to fit it for its 
altered uses are in progress. The paving of 
the area is complete, the gates and gullies to 
enclose the market and interior shops are in 
hand, and all other arrangements are being 
pushed forward so as to open the market at 
the earliest possible period. The City arcbi- 
tect (Mr. Horace Jones) is in communication 
with the railway authorities in reference to 
the utilization of the basement for market pur- 
poses. The buildings comprise a market area 
surrounded by shops, the whole being enclosed 
by iron gates at the various entrances, while 
externally, and with access from the public 
roads, there are shops surrounding the market. 





living witness in her strange apathy, of the 





TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
My pen would fail to paint the scene 
That’s traced in memory— 
The landecape of my first fond drezm— 
The sunrise on Life’s sea ; 
The meek May blossoms, blue and mild, 
That lent ethereal glow 
To cheer Life’s garden undefiled, 
Some twenty years ago. 


Twenty years! Oh, swift they sped 
With all their freight of tears ;— 

I looked on them when far ahead, 
As happy, hopeful years. 

No blight o’erclouded my young sky, 
Nor did a rude wind blow, 

As gaily laughing, you and I 
Roamed, twenty years ago. 

The future then was fraught with bliss ; 
Into each mesh was wove 

Bright buds of earthly promises, 
To bloom in fields of love. 

But all those buds so fresh and fair, 
Were never made to blow, 

And all our promises were air, 
Some twenty years ago, 


All, all is changed, save you and I, 
And we may sometimes wear 

The clouded brow, or breathe the sigh 
While tell-tale lines of care 

Steal o’er t!1e cheek where laughter lent 
Its bright and sunny glow ;— 

But, oh! the heart beats as ’twas wont 
Some twenty years ago. 


Though Time may leave his mildew blot, 
And tarnish all we’ve loved, 

Those hours will never be forgot— 
Those scenes where first we voved. 

Each hour, each scene hath still a beam 
To cheer us as we go, 

And we may bless the sweet, bright dream 
Of twenty years ago. 


I would not that you still should keep 
Those early hopes in store, 
Though I o’er memory often weep, 
And sigh they come no more ; 
Nor would I wish that you, like me, 
The same sad tears should know, 
But cherish still the memory 
Of twenty years ago. 
C. E. 








TO THE WORLD GUILTY. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. (continued.) 

Errol Cameron lifted his head—that had 
been for a moment or two bent on his breast— 
and looked at the faces that thronged before 
—around. His own, no man couid forget 
who saw his agony; and from death-pale 
lips fell the slow spoken words on that awful 
silence, — 

‘In the hour that Gwendolen Stanhope 
should have been my wife, I knew that the 
curse of hereditary madnéss was in her 
blood, and would surely come to her as it 
had come to every generation of her mother’s 
family for two hundred years.” 

It was not a cry—not a groan—nor & gasp 
that broke from every heart, but a sound that 
seemed a blending of all three, ‘and can only 
be fully felt by those who have seen in a great 
multitude the general hush of expectancy 
broken by the sudden turning of that ex- 
pectancy into an unlooked-for certainty, 

No one had dreamed of this solution fo the 
mystery that had sirouded the life of Errol 
Cameron, and yet not one who heard him 
doubted the truth of the startling statement; 
and through every heart went a sharp pang of 
self-reproach for the wrong done the man who 
had been the martyr of honour, while the 
world believed him to have trampled on its 
most sacred code, 

For a moment thera was dead silencs, and 
every eye turned to Gwendolen Stanhope, 





awful words that had pronounced her doom ; 
for even those words had not aroused her. 

They saw it now—they all saw it. How 
was it they had not seen the truth before ? 

To Errol of Loshisla that momeat was a 
blank. 

He could not realize yet that he was free— 
his life given back to him—that he stood 
before the world worthy of name and fame. 
Ons thing he knew clearly, that Gwendolen was 
insensible to tue truth, 

Not two minutes had the clock hand told, 
yet it seemed like twenty. Then the jadge 
spoke, lifting his hand; for his practised eyes 
detected among the throng the stirring of an 
excitement that might in a second break out 
into open demonstration. 

The calm judicial voice turned back atten- 
tion into the narrower focus. Hardly looking 
at the breathless throng, Errol Cameron felt 
how all, as one manu, watched him and hung 
on his words. 

‘*Lord Lochisla,” said ths judge, “‘ how was 
it that you became possessed of the knowledge 
upon which you acted on the particular occa- 
sion mentioned.” 

‘* My informant, my lord,” he was complete 
master of himself now, and his rich, clear 
voice did not fail or falter, ‘‘ was Mes. Adams, 
who is now ia Court. I was about to leave 
London for Thorndean, when I was told Mrs, 
Adams wished to see me, She told me that 
she had travelled express to London to warn 
me. I knew her by name already—I had 
heard of her as a woman of high character, 
loved aud respected by Miss Stanhope and her 
brother, to whose mother she had been a 
faithful attendant and friend. She had 
no motive for uttering a lie, and her story lefc 
no room for doubt. She told me that for a 
long time during Miss Stanhope’s childhood 
Lady Stanhope had been confined in separate 
apartments at Stanhope Lea, suffering, it was 
generally belicved, from illness. Mrs. Adaws 
had been her nurs3, and she was, in truth, 
insane. The insanity was inherited. Mrs, 
Adams was herself a native of the district 
from which Lady Stavhope’s family came, and 


the fact of their hereditary insanity wa3 there. 


well known. As time passed on, Lady Stan- 
hope’s madness assumed a violent form, and it 
became necessary to remove her from Sta.- 
hope Lea, Sir Francia Stanhope gave ont 
that «he was dead, and a funeral took place, 
In truth, she was removed toa private asylum, 
and is livin, there at this moment.” 

The terrible agonizing interest of the hearers 
never for a moment relaxed. As the Karl 
paused, Mr, Ashton took up the tale,— 

* [5 was upon this information that you sent 
to Taorndean the message already alluded 
to?’ 

‘IT saw no alternative; but I had no inten- 
tion of revealing the truth unless forc:d to do 
50. I went down to Stanhope Lea and saw 
Sir Francis Stanhope, who was then dying. 
He confessed to me his deception, and in every 
particular confirmed Mrs. Adams's statement. 
It was to him I swore eternal secrecy, reserv- 
ing the right t» speak—if by no other means 
could wrong be averted—if Miss Stanhop> 
should be about to marry anyone; or if her 
life or liberty should be at stake through auy 
act which really arose from her insanity.” 

A deep murmur of irrepressible admiration 
—nay, of reverence, of homage, ran through 
the crowd, and even the judye did not strive 
to check it. It was.a jast tribute to a sub- 
limity of self-sacrifice, to which probably not 
one of those present—of those who had con- 
demned Errol of Lochisla—could have risea ; 
and many eyes that rarely wept were dim with 
the tears that noble acts call furth. 

And from one heart rose a passionate thanks. 
giving—a blessing on the hand that had 
seemed to work evil, but had been indeed the 
hand of asaviour. Herbert Hazlemere knew 
all now—knew why E:rol Cameron had thrown 
across his path a light in whose brigitness a 
lesser light might pale and dwindle; ard he 
forgave the man who had inflicted bitter paia 
rather than break his vow. 
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Lochisla ‘winesd under the public praise; | 


but he showed no 02 wa7d sign save a moment- 


attitude conceniag myself showed—I might | 


a!most say—actual insanity, I do not say it 


ary flush of colour across his cheek—a moment- | would do soin the case of every woman; but 


ary quiver of the lips. 

“Silence!” cried the stern voice of the 
ushers ; 
would have broken into a cheer. 

‘I believe, LordLochisla,” said Mr. Ashton, 
“that in addition to this promise, which 
bound you down to suffer contumely for those 
who had deceived you eruelly, you undertook 
to watch over Lady Stanh»pe’s interests, and 
see that she was always ‘well cared for.”’ 

“TI did; but as you say ‘those’ who had 
deceived me, I wish to state that Sir Francis 
Stanhope alone was guilty. ‘Neither Miss 
Philippa Stanhope (his sister) nor any other 
person, except Mrs. Adams ‘and the physician 
who had charge of Lady Stanhope, knew the 
truth.” 

‘‘T shall call both these persons, my lord,” 
said Mr. Ashton to the Court; then to the wit- 
ness, — 

“ What reason did Mrs. Adams give for not 
acquainting you at an earlier period with the 
truta ?” 

‘She had been among her own friends in the 
North, and had only heard of my engagement 
to Miss Stanhope a few hours before she came 
to me.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Adams was established by you at 
Thorndean, in order to keep you informed of 
Miss Stanhope'’s proceedings?” 

. “Yes; and also, ina manner, to watch over 
er.” 

Here the foreman of the jury interposed,— 

“Did you not, knowing all this, take any 
steps to prevent Miss Vernon becoming’ an in- 
mate of her cousin’s house?” 

“T could not have prevented it unless I had 
told Miss Vernon the truth; aud I saw no 
jastifictition for breaking my solemn promise 
in that case. I did what I conld by coming to 
England and living near Stanhope Lea. sothat 
I could see any dangetin time to avert it; for 
the same reason I came to London last season.” 

Another cloud rolled away! How strange 
it was to ree unfolded, one by one, the inner 
truths of this man’s life of devotion ard self- 
sacrifice. How justly had the pure faith and 
love of Hyacinth Vernon judged him! And yet 
to the world’s stern decree he had ever bowed, 
uttering not one reproach, not once resenting 
injustice, not once swerving from the path of 
an almost too lofty honour, when a word 
would have restored to him all he had lost. 

‘* Had you reason ‘to think,” said the fore- 
man again, ‘‘ that Miss Stanhops was at this 
time insane, or subject to fits of insanity?” 

“No; but insanity might show itself at any 
time and almost in any form. So I was in- 
formed by Mrs. Adams, who knew the history 
of Lady Stanhope’s family, and by Dr. Bran- 
don, who has the care of Lady Stanhope, and 
has, of course, made insanity his study.” 

‘* You thorght, then, that if the insanity did 
come out, the prisoner would show herself in- 
imical to her cousin?” 

ee, Lochisla answered, somewhat 
drily. 

‘Mr. Ashton,” observed the judge, ‘‘ your 
contention is that now and at the time the 
prisoner stabbed her cousin she was in- 
sane?” 

“It is, my lord; ‘and I think I shall succeed 
in showing that ‘she was. 
the prisoner generally show herself attached 
to her cousin?” 

“She did; even after she became very 
jealous of her she did not entirely lose her 
affection.” 

“Have you ever seen in the prisoner any 
manifestation of madness, anything that, in 
your judgment, showed a mind not justly 
balanced ?” 

The Earl paused. 

‘** You put a painful question,” he then said, 
‘*bnt it must, I suppose, be answered.” 

“In the interests of my client, my lord, I 
fear I cannot waive the question.” 

Lechisla bowed. 

‘I think, then,” he said, “ that the prisoner's 


Lord Lochisla, aid | 


| woman of Miss Stanhope’s tone of mind 


ani—apart from her affliction—clear intelli- 


for the murmur rose and swelled, and | genc>, coull hardly act-as Miss Stanhope did 


| if her mind were not impaired.” 


! 


| 








* You allnde, of course, to her fixed convic- 
tion that she conld win you back, though you 
had told her face to face that such a con- 
summation was impossible, and had never 
given her eanse to ‘believe you would retreat 
from that position ? ” 

s*¥ do.” 

‘* Did the prisoner begin to grow jealous of 
her cousin’ before they left. London?” 

a Yes, Miss Vernon noticed it, and I did 
also.” 

‘* Was it not greatly on this account that you 
went to Bramblemere—that is, because you 
feared serious results?” 

“It was; though, as I said before, I could 
not well, under any ciroumstances, have ex- 
cused myself.’’ 

“Did anything occur during your stay at 
Bramblemere to make you believe Miss Ver- 
non’s life was in danger ? or that the prisoner’s 
mind was seriously unhinged ?” 

“Yes. One night, as Miss Vernon was lying 
on a conch in her dressing-room; a white-robed 
figure came in, the face of which she ‘could not 
see, and walked to ber bedroom, where—as it 
was late at night—she would most ‘probably 
have been. Miss Vernon imagined this figure 
to be snpernatral, connecting it with ‘a legend 
of a lady whose spirit is by some believed to 
hannt Bramblemere. She rose to fly from the 
room, and had reached the ddoor.'when the 
figure turned and pursued her, -Miss Vernon 
escaped, and sfterwards-toldameof the event. 
I had no donht then, and have none now, that 
this figure was that of thesprisoner, but that 
she was under the influence of somnambulism, 
in which sta‘e she would—had she been able— 
have taken her cousin’s life.” 

There was a visible shudder through the 
crowd, 

Mr. Ashton asked,— , ; 

“You believe, then, that the prisoner was 
not capable of committing murder while in 
her full senses ?” 

“She is utterly incapable of it. Moraover, 
I questioned her next day, and saw that she 
was qnite unconscious of what had occurred. 
She could not have deceived me had she known 
what she had done.” 4 

“You have no positive proof that this per- 
son was the prisoner.”’ 

‘‘Not positive proof; but it certainly was 
no delusion ; for Miss Vernon, even if she had 
baen asleep when she first saw the figure, must 
have been awake when she ‘fled ‘along’ ‘the 
passage.” 

“Well, yes, I think so ‘indeed. Still, the 
figrre might have been that of a thiéf.” 

“Nothing was stolen; moreover, Miss Ver- 
non’s jewels were kept in her dressing-room, 
nor would a thief have ran the chance of de- 


| tection by’ pursuing Miss Vernon.” 


“Did you tell Miss Vernon ‘your suspi- 
cions?””? 

‘* No; but I tonk precautions to prevent the 
recurrence of such danger. Irent‘for’ Mrs. 
Adams, who,~on pretence ‘of visiting a sick 
relation, came down, and by Lady Loring's 
kindness was allowed to remain at Bramble- 
mere ” 

“Where did Mrs. Adams sieep’?”’ 

“In « room in'‘the samecorridor from which 
opened Mies Stanhope’s and hercousin’s rooms. 
Miss Vernon also, at my request, locked her 
door every night.” 

“Mrs. Adams watched all night, did'she 
not?” 

‘« She did.” 

“ We now come to the day before the at- 
tempted murder. At that time what was‘the 
prisoner’s demeanonr to her contin?” 

“During the afternoon and evening she 
shunned and avoided her.” 

“ Had anything occurred to bring matters to 
such a point?” 





“Yes ; inthe morning Miss Stanhopdhad'as- 
cused her cousin of being the impediment in'the 
way of her own success'with regard to myself, 
and had warned her; she’ had on a previous 
occasion warned ker.” 

‘* You believed that if Miss Veruon had gone 
to Stanhope Lea her life would have been: in 
danger? ’ 

“T had not the slightest: doubt of it.” 

‘< Did -you tell: Miss Vernon why you wished 
her not to go to Stanhope Lea?” 

“No; she was at first-averse to remaining 
away; but when I:toldher'that I could.only 
give her my reason by:breaking-a solemn! vow, 
she consented to abide by my wishes.” 

‘* Sach faith,i Lord Lochisla,is rare; but I 
think we al know:now that Miss Vernon was 
right and the world wrong.” j ; 

A burst of applause then—that nothing could 
check—it shook the very walls of the,Oourt, 
and was caught up and.re-echoed im renewed 
thunder from the crowd «without.: »Lothisla 
flushed scarlet for a moment, thengrew deadly 
white— but stood ..motioniess, calm, {and 
haughty till silence was restored. Bub.Gwen- 
dolen did notieven: lift’'her head. 

‘Lord Lochisla,” said. Mr. Ashton, when he 
was able to: make himself heard, *‘ what would 
have been your impreasion.0f theistate of the 
prisoner's mind at.the, Pan aoe vi gee 
cousin, supposing you'to. have, had .n6 pfevious 
knowledge of her?” 94 1. { ; a 

“T should ‘have ‘said: she was a maniac, 
Thete was ihsanity in ‘her face, and.Wwer de- 
meanour was not thatiof a-gane woman ; she 
laughed, and,. while rejoicing in - the deod, - 
seemed tolhave that obliviowsness. ‘of itster- 
rible character which:is characteristic of miad- 
ness,” ‘ ; 

«Did that demeanour remain unchanged? ” 

* Yes ;-up to the time when‘shé told. mehow 
she had conceived thecrime and watched for 
her cousin, Then sherrelapsed into apathy.” 

*« Did others notice it ?” 

“They ‘could not do otherwise: I almost 
marvelled that no one suspected the:truth.’’ 

“Do you know if »that kind» of.apathy is a 
special feature of the mutadyin thisparticalar 
case?” 

“TL cannot tell you'that positively, though: I 
have seen maniacs sunk in deep apathy; but 
it has notlasted so long.as in Miss Stamhope’s 
case and thaf of her mother, I thave seen 
mother precisely as Miss’ Stamhope is: now ; 
you might do or say anything, and she would 
not take the slightest notice. Dr. Branden ‘thas 
told me that she will remain‘so for days.” 

“Thank | you. » I think -I \need, ask yow no 
more questions, Lord Lochisla, I) shall next 
call Mrs. Adams.” ’ ' 

And feeling -like-a ‘men.-in'a strange dream 
—& dream of mingled light and. darkness— 
Brrob Cameron stepped back to his. seat, and 
on Adams took her place in the) witness- 

“3 a . satiate 


‘CHAPTER ‘KXXIX. 
““ DURING HER MAJESTY's PLEASURE.” 


Tuoven the evidence of .théHarlof Lothisla 
was of necessity’ the main interest of this: re- 
markable trial, attention to collateral testi- 
mony never fora ‘moment flagged; nothing 
that, even in a remote degree,’ bore on the.case 
could fail to be of importance. 

Madge Adams’s evidence was little more 
oy des year rep of noemee’, 8aVE nce 
she spoke 0 er rson ‘knowledge 8 
Dormer-family. She had. known, Lady-Stan- 
hope: before her. marriage, which took place 
while she (witness) was absent from England. 
Sir Francis Stanhope did not .know of his 
wife’s affliction till.it begam to show itself. 
Then Madge was sent for to attend upon her. 
Lady Stanhope’s madness was at first a kind 
of apathy, varied by occasional fits of violence. 
These fits increased so,much ‘as time went on 
as to-necessitate her removal to an/asylum. 

Mrs. Adams had always thought there was 
something ‘‘odd”’. in Miss ..Stanhope’s eyes ; 
yes, certainly, she knew there was ma‘ness in 
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the family ; but all the Dormers had the same 
look. Sir Louis Stanhope had not; in his case 
it was the body that was attacked. Still, she 
did not think he was quite safe from the 
danger of madness. There was no affectation 
of insanity about the prisoner; her present 
state was precisely the same as her mother’s. 
Dr. Brandon was next called. He had had 
the charge of the prisoner’s mother—Lady 
Stanhope—for neatly twenty years; the pre- 
sent symptoms of the joner were precisely 
identical with those of her mother. Cure was 
impossible ; it was hereditary madness 6f the 
‘worst Lady Stanhops went by themame 
of Mrs. Birchley; she did not ere 
was, nor rt gd about herself.’ He 
Brandon) had received the charge from 
death Lord oma Sir Franci¢Stanhope's 
death Lord 1 la had been Pegecnstirenes 
her main 
There was as least doubt sthat the pri- 
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<a ‘the judge proceeded to sum up 2 

The présent.case-was, he said, he Wélievod, 
without # parallelia judicial annals, 

A jury called together to decide upon the 
guilt of a person accused of an attempt to 
murder suddenly found themselves confronted 
(with: tlie question. of her: responsibility. 

Evidence of the clearest character, as. well 
@® tlie:priconer’s-own frank confession, left no 
room for doubt: that she had, on the morning of 
the —th of August, stabbed her cousin, Miss 
Wertion, «with intent to kill her, and would 
have completed the deed but for the interven- 
tion of the Earl of -Lochisla. 

-. Lhe prisoner’s counsel met that evidence by 
imaintaining ‘that ‘the prisoner was then and 
‘now insane; and,°in su of that defence, 
he ealled, ‘as: his principal witness, the pro- 

seoutor, Lord Lochisla. 

‘Tt wotld ‘be for the’ jury to say whether the 
prisoner’ was, in their’ judgment, fully con- 
‘scious at the time she committed the deed for 
‘whith she hdd ‘been'tried of the nature of her 
Offence ;' bat, if they were satisfied that she 
was now indane, no sentence could be passed 
“apo her, whatever her previous state of mind. 

“Any verdict, in’short, must be tentative, and 
‘tio action was le on the part of the Court 
“il, in addition ‘to the evidence already 
adduced, = be Zriemperthed been examined by 
“competent ical men, who would sedileenes 
“on her state. 


"The judge then summed up the evidence of 
insanity in snch‘manner as to show clearly his 
own opinion that Gwendolen Stanhope was 
mad ‘before the act was committed—that the 
conception of the idea of murder was the out- 
come of a disordered brain. 

It was certainly not easy for any man him- 
self.sane to take any other view; and the jury, 
withont even quitting the box, gave it as their 

njmous: verdict that the.prisoner, Gwen- 
dolen “Stanhope, was y of .attempt to 
murder. her cousin, yacinth Margaretta 
Vernon, but that she. was at the time, and 
now insane, and therefore not responsible for 
her actions, -"” 

,jadge then ordered the prisoner's re- 
moval to prison until she could be examined 
by competent physicians, one of whom should 
be Dr. Brandon;,and-he ‘further gave direc- 


auilperemptory ,and the-threng 
caved, op.ahe alee aispecied in jless ‘time than an undtiilied 


tions for her to be watched, lest she should do 
injury to herself or others, 

The famous trial was over. But Gwendolen 
alone seemed unconscious of this; the roar 
avound her of many voices talking, the tramp 
of feet, were unheard. 

Madge Adams drew near to hervand touched 
her gently; she did not move. Then Dr. 
Brandon iaid his hand on herarmand spoke. 

‘“Miss Stanhope, will you come with us? 
‘The people are all leaving.” 

She looked mp vacantly, bat with an expres- 
sion of sullen ferocit iy in her'light eyes. 

*She is not dead yet?” she aa “© not 
yet? When will she die—when will she?” 

3 ae Brandon ‘amd Madge exchanged a quick 
look. 

Lochisla, «who had drawn near, #aw at 
— wine he physician dreaded, and said 
/aquickly, — 

_ “Doctor, ask the judge to have the Court 
}aéheared at once.” 

“The.crowd was lingering sto'seo ‘the dénowe- 
‘ment. Many would have ‘thronged round 
-“Lochisla, Whoshrank from «wy ‘neanifestation 
of fecling now, which noj.a few-sand among 
them Bedenere Se — 


lord, tT said De _ 
Yoice, “may I earnestly beg’ 
ared without delay, ‘the dinterents 


ofshisemost un y lady?’ 
rh on. Dr. randon. Ushers; @earthe 
franepeilaay acgomplished ; thesushers 


Observer would "possible, 


,MacIan, 


= essay to arouse Gwen- 
doled. “<= 

“You must come @ away,” he said, gently 
but firmly. ‘“ You cannot remain here.” 

Again the vacant stare, and the same 
words. 

‘She is not.dead yet? When will she dio 
—when will she?” 

She turned her, head slowly, as if searching 
for someone, but Lochisla, was standing be- 
hind her, and she did not see him. Her gaze 
rested on Madge Adams. 

“Take ma,’ .she said, ,. to where she is 
lying white and dead.” 

She gave Madge her hand, and suffered 
herself to be led from the dock, and towards 
the door that led to the judge's entrance, 
where the carriage that was to convey ‘her 
away was waiting. 

‘“T will go with her,” said Dr. Brandon to 
Madga; “and you, Mra. Adams, if you will.” 

‘¢Taishe not dead?” said Gwen Jolen, stop- 
ping suddenly ‘close to the door. 

Lochisla had paused by Mr. Ashton’s side, 
and ‘stood motionless, watching the hapless 
woman he had once loved as she passed on- 
wards slowly to her living grave—entering into 
the black darkness of an awful future. 

“Tf she were dead,” *the maniac added 
quickly, ‘peforé anyone could reply to her 
question, *‘they would hangme. I should be 
be a murderess!—bat Iam ‘not going to’ be 
hung! Then she lives—she will be happy— 
she willbe Errol Cameron’s' wife! No! I 
will kill him/” 

With a fierce cry, that those who heard it 
never forgot, she.turned swiftly, and, catching 
sight.of Lochisla, sprang towards him ; but 
quick as her movement was that which checked 
her. Strong hands seized her; and though she 
strove fiercely, with the extraordinary strength 
of madness, she strove in vain, 

“Not dead!” she repeated over and over ; 
“not dead! ‘Then it is all in vain—all in 
vain!” : 

The Earl turned from the awfal' sight, 
covering ‘his ‘face. He dared not approach, 
for his presence would only increase her mad 
fary. In afew minutes shestopped struggling, 
and laughed loudly. 

wal aid not love him,” she cried out; “I 
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hated him. I wanted to bring him to my fe m 
that I might spurn him—spurn him as he had 
spurned me! Tell him that, will you? And 
I hate Hyacinth—hate her! Tell her that, 
will you? Now I will go.” 

And they led her, unresisting, away. The 
door closed behind her, and Errol Cameron 
saw her no more. 

Then, without ons word, without one look 
behind him, he turned and ‘left the court, and 
in another moment the sunlight flashed full 
upon his dazzled eyes, and a vast sea of 
human faces surged beneath and around him, 
and cheer upon cheer rent the air. Healmost 
erete back, and grasped Ian Maoclan’s 

and 

“Tan, I cannot bear this. 
quick !’’ 

But scarcely could the brougham, with 
closed windows and lowered blinds, make its 
way through the press, and when at last tho 
horse was able to get beyond a walking pace 
an immense crowd followed, waving hats and 
handkerchiefs, and cheering to the very park 
gates of Bramblemere. 


The carriage, 
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CHAPTER XL. 
HIS REWARD, 


Ox the library sofa Hyacinth Vernon lay, 
outwardly calm, or striving to be so, but with 
a changing colour and a glitter in her blue 

that told of the fire within. How conld 
check the burning thoughts that thromged 


jdher brain, the wild anxiety that made her 


theart throb almost audibly? How could she 
thelp,as time passed .on, listening for every 
sound, starting at every footstep? 

With delicats tact Lady Loring saw that 
the girl was incapable of fixing her mind on 

hing but‘the one absorbing topic, and that, 
eee would not say so, she preferred to 
be alone. 

Lady Loring withdrew, therefore, remaining 
in an apartment rear at band, and only came 
into. Hyacinth’s presence from time to time to 
seo if she needed anything. 

Suddenly, while the lady sat trying and 
trying in vain to do some fancy work, a sound 
_— on her ears that made her spring to her 

eet. 

It came faintly on the wind—a sound of 
distant cheering. She clasped her hands a 
moment ; then, with.a swift step, tarned to the 
library. 

Hyacinth had raised herself on her elbow, 
and was listening with dilated eyes. She, too 
bad. heard the sound, She turned almost 
wildly to her hostess. 

* Lady Loring ! do you hear it—the cheering * 
Oh! for Heaven's dear love—when he—when 


Lochisla returns let him come to ms, I ean 
bear anything but suspense! ”’ 
‘¢ My child | try and be calm,” Lady Loring 


bent over her anxiously, “for his sake be calm. 
He shall come at once; I- know that. nothing 
can be worse for you than suspense.’ 

“ Thanks ; you ate so good to me. 
forgive me!” 

“You cannot well help being agitated, Hya- 
cinth, dear; none of uscan, and you have most 
reason. What is it, my child?” 

For. the girl had ‘started and lifted her 
hand. 

“The roll of carriage wheels!” said Hya- 
cinth, under ‘her breath..‘‘I heard it 
distinctly.” 

‘* Twill go'and see who itis, and if it. is 
Lochisla he will come to you at once.” 

Lady Loring left the room, and Hyacinth, 
still listening. intently, pressed her hand 
tightly over her heart, and tried, how worse 
than vainly now, to be calm and ‘patient. 

The roll of wheels drew nearer—quite near 


Please 


~-—stopped; there was a sound of running. foot- 


steps—a general hum of voices—then one quick 
light step outside the door; it opened, and 
with a half cry, half sob, Hyacinth turned and 
stretched out her hands to Errol Cameron. 

“ Hyacinth—my heart, my own! ” 

He was kneeling by her, struggling for 
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self-control, for her dear sake, that he might 
have power over the agitation that shook her 
from head to foot. 

‘‘ Heart’s dearest!” he whispered at last. 
“‘T know how thou hast suffered during these 
long hours; but thou shalt know all now, dar- 
ling; only try and be calm, or I shall fear to 
tell thee.” 

‘*T shall be calmer soon — soon — Errol.” 
Closer and closer to him she clung, and her 
eyes seemed to gaze into bis very soul, as she 
scarcely breathed the next words,— 

“ Tell me this—I must hear it now, Errol— 
is thy pame spotless to all the world as it is 
to me?” 

“ Hyacinth,” it was the Earl’s voice that 
spoke first, “ thou can’st not bear more yet; I 
fear for thee, my life. Wilt thou endure to 
= a little while—only a little while, to hear 
all?” 

“Tf so thou wilt, Errol,” she drew a long, 
deep breath, and hid her face on his breast. 
os Oh, this great light blinds me.” 

He pressed the golden head against him, but 
did not speak—he could not, and for some 
minutes Hyacinth lay quite still. Then she 
raised her head to look into her lover's face, 
and he trembled, and had almost shunned that 
gaze—it was so wistful, so searching, so 
shadowed with a vague awe that presaged her 
whispered words,— 

‘* Errol, lying alone here to-day, watching, 
hoping, dreading, I have thought so much, and 
many things have come together, and fitted 
into one another ; and especially did your pro- 
mise to save Gwendolen link with what you 
wold me a few days ago—that it was she who 
sought my life that night. And I remembered 
tnat when I first went to Stanhope Lea, and 
wentjtosee Madge Adams, I saw that she knew 
you, and must have known you longer than she 
would admit; and she had known Gwendolen 
in her childhood, and had been her mother’s 
nurse; and directly after that night that I fled 
to you Madge came here, and she slept in a 
room close to Gwendolen’s.” 
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[HIs REWARD.] 


She paused here, and her eyes, that had 
never once left his face, burned and glowed 
with the horror that seemed to grow with her 
words; but she bad spoken in soft measured 
tone that rose and fell in even cadence, and 
her face was very white—as white as that into 
which she gazed; but when she paused he laid 
his hand a moment on her head. 


‘*Go on,”’ he said, hoarsely, ‘go on.” 


*¢ And I remembered, Errol,”’ the girl went 
on, “looks and words and acts of yours. Your 
coming to Falcon’s Rest—your following me 
to London—and what you said to me when 
we parted in the wood, that it was for my 
sake you came; and Herbert Hazlemere, you 
owned that you bad stood between him and 
Gwendolen; and then that night when I came 
to you and told you what I had seen, you were 
so fearful for me, but you did not seem sur- 
prised; and after that you did not like me to 
be alone with Gwendolen, and most of all, you 
would not let me go to Stanhope Lea, though 
Louis was dying; and then, though you said 
Gwendolen should not suffer, you let the trial 
come on; it seemed as though you sought 
delay, and wished that Louis might not live to 
know the trath.” 

She stopped again, and now hid her face 
again, and the words fell slowly from her 
lips, — 

“There was something—something strange 
in her face, I always thought that, Errol, at 
least I felt it; but to-day it came to me with 
other things —Gwendolen—is—mad !” 

In the fleeting upward look into his face 
she saw his white lips form the unuttered 
“ Yes,’”’ and with a low bitter cry clung tohim. 

‘Tell me all, Errol, all—all! for the love you 
bear me.” 

‘‘Hush! my darling. Thou shalt endure 
suspense no longer; but I must see thee calmer 
before I shall dare to speak. Thou art weak 
still, Hyacinth, and I tremble for my treasure 
—so nearly lost.” 
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“ Errol, forgive me, I amselfish, but I will 
be calm; and, if thou wilt, I will wait.” 

‘‘ Nay, nay, it will be better to hear all now; 
for neither heart nor mind can rest. But first 
take this, my child!” 

He rose and poured out some wine and gave 
it her, but himself refused to touch anything, 
and kneeling by her once more he drew her 
to his heart again ; and once more the story 
of his life was told, though his i wife 
heard many things before y implied or 

assed over altogether. Hardly one question 
aia Hyacinth ask; she listened almost in 
silence, strangely calm, and sometimes her lips 
were softly pressed to the hand of the noble- 
hearted man who bad borne dishonour for 
honour’s sake; and sometimes the clasp of 
her hand, which clung to his tightened, 
and her cheek glowed, and her violet eyes 
shone with the glorious light of that sacred 
joy, that exquisite pride, that can triumph in a 
heroic woman’s soul even over the grave when 
ma has crowned its victim with a hero’s 

aur 

And when that ghastly tale was told she 
remained for a few moments quite motionless ; 
then slowly lifted herself, a deep solemn awe 
in her eyes, and pressed both hands over her 
labouring heart. - 

“Father in Heaven!’ she said, under her 
breath, and looking upwards, “how have I 
been worthy to win this man’s love?” 

“ Hyacinth!” 

She started; her eyes met his; her arms 
were clasped about his neck, her bright head 
bowed on his breast, and softly the lips that 
kissed hers, whispered,— 

“ For honour’s sake I suffered, and honour 
seeks no reward ; yet God gave it me in thy 

love and thy faith ; and now may I crown that 
worship—now may Errol Cameron call his 
dear love wife, and give to her a name without 
spot or blemish.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MABEL’S TRIALS: 


OR, OUT IN THE WIDE WORLD. 
—_¢—-. 


CHAPTER I. 
A NEW FRIEXD. 


I was in the garden, where I almost lived in 
the sweet summer days, 

It was an afternoon, the sun was playing 
with the leaves above, and making playful 
figures with his light and shadow on the turf 
under my feet, and everything was fresh and 
sweet, and full of fragrance. 

I was looking at the dear old home where 
my husband had brought me some years before 
with the soft flush of womanhood on my 
cheeks, and where he kissed me at the door, 
bidding me welcome, and hoping that Heaven 
would temper oor lives with happiness. 

Ah ! me, how gloriously we start in life, fall 
of hope and love, and trust, but when years 
roll by, we too often find that nothing remains 
but asad wreck of what once promised to be an 
existence bright, happy and useful. 

Onur house was of moderate siz9, containin 
a library and drawing-room opening into eac 
other, a good dining-room, a small sanctum 
devoted exclusively to my use, where I wrote 
my letters, dozed dreamily on a hot summer’s 
day over one of my favourite novels, as I 
lounged cosily on my pretty delicate chintz- 
covered couch, or wove pleasant dreams, such 
as are wont to come to one in the morning of 
life, before the heat of the noonday battle 
comes upon us with its cares and anxieties. 

I felt so happy amid my flowers, listening 
to the feathered songsters, and to the plash of 
the fish as they rose to the surface of the pond, 
that I quite forgot that visitors were expected 
to dinner, and was only reminded of the fact 
when I saw the rosy face of my cook, Deborah 
Lacking, as shecame towards me. 

‘* Lawks, ma’m, do you know the time?” 
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[FOOTSTEPS APPROACHED, AND I HEARD A VOICE SAY, ‘‘GOOD HEAVENS, IT IS MABEL.’’] 


she said, “and that you said we are to have a 
dinner-party to-night.” 

‘Bless me, I quite forgot all about it,” I 
said, laughing; “it’s all owing to this lovely 
day, and the delicious perfume of my pet 


roses. Cook, make haste in and attend me in 
the larder, and I will give you your 
orders.” 


Deborzh’s voice had awakened me from a 
blissful dream, and strangely enough, I ex- 
perienced a strange foreboding of coming evil, 
and it haunted me asI strolled along the shady 
walks, until by the time I had arrived at the 
house, I was depressed to an extent that 
puzzled and almost frightened me. 

Before giving my instructions for the dinner, 
I ran into Eustace’s room to see if he was safe, 
and found him engaged in writing. 

“Well, darling,” he said, putting his pen 
down, ‘“‘ have you come to ask fora kiss, or for 
some help out of a difficulty ? Have the trades- 
men failed you, or has Juno trampled down 
your flower-beds ? I declare you look quite 
anxious and worried; conie,.Mab, take your 
favourite seat on my knee, and tell me all 
about it,” 

His bright cheery tones quite dispelled my 
visionary fears on his account, and we were 
soon chatting gaily about our invited guests, 
and of the pleasant evening we expected to 
spend with them, 

My husband said as I was leaving, “ You 
must be prepared to entertain an additional 
guest, a Mr. Cecil Dawlish, who is on a visit 
with my old college friend Mortimer. I have 
just received a letter from him, asking our 
permission, and have telegraphed saying 
‘ Yes.’”’ 

“I am so sorry,” I remarked. 

“ Why, my dear.” 

“ Because,” I said, trying to laugh, “ he 
will make an odd number at the table, which 
is unlucky, they say.” 

“ You superstitious littie goose,” my husband 
replied ; “ my mottois, ‘ the more the merrier.’ 


Now run on, darling, and let’s see what your 
larder can produce.” 

He pushed me playfully out ofjthe room, with 
his warm moist kisses on my lips. 

Eustace was some twenty years older than I, 
and his hair began to be sprinkled with tell- 
tale white, but his heart was still young and 
full of love for me. 

We were very happy in spite of the disparity 
in age, and life tous had been quite a pastoral 
poem, uneventful, but very calm and happy, as 
we glided along over life’s sea, one in heart and 
purpose. 

He was tolerably good-looking this husband 
of mine, fond of his home and books, with 
which his library was well stocked. 

Everything prospered in the kitchen, and at 
six o’clock I stood before my dressing-glass 
and put the finishing touches to my toilet, 
smoothing down my hair with my hand, which 
was small and delicate. 

I saw a bright happy face, with brown 
dreamy eyes, pencilled brows, small roguish 
mouth, white even teeth, shapely bust, and a 
petite, but elegant little figure. I can hear my 
husband’s voice calling me down to receive the 
first batch of guests, among whom was Mr. 
Dawlish. 

When his hand touched mine, an involan- 
tary shudder ran through me, and I found 
that his eyes were fastened on mine with a 
look of admiration that half annoyed, and 
somewhat alarmed me, because of their snaky 
expression, but this feeling wore off before we 
quitted the drawing-room to assemble atdinner. 

As he was destined to play a most important 
part in my future I shall endeavour to de- 
scribe him as I saw him then. 

I need hardly say that he was fashionably 
attired from his collar down to his well-fitting, 
highly polished boots, a splendid opal ring, full 
of mysterious lambent flames, adorned his 
right hand, the fingers being long and shapely 
indicating strength and intelligence. i 

A superficial observer would have deemed 
him one of the Dundreary type, but beneath 
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his drawl and assumption of that bored air | said, with a smile and a quick glance at my 


so common to men of fashion, there lay deep 
depths, which few could fathom,#reservoirs 
full of strength of purpose, an tiidomitable 
will which would influence his life and those 
of others for good or evil, aceerding to his 
bent. 
him from the first, whith weasmnusnal, as he 


was chary in hip until 
he had tested rth 


Everything adff micely, andi ssang «a 
duet with Me noite wie a fine } 


disordered attire. 


Will you come in and wait?’’ 


me, “ your kind. 
tide round to the 


“No, Mr. Dawlish ; but he will be shortly. 


“With pleasure,” he said, givingme a look 
with his piercing eyes that somewhat discon- 
My husband evinced. {partiality for | certed i i 


*@I was secretly grieved to perceive that Daw- 
lish did not reciprocate the liking that Dora 
per dere ted for him, and which promised 
velop something warmer on art. 
These were haleyon days indeed, and Took 
back upon them even-now with feelings of un- 


I will | fei pleasure and deligh ixed t 
t anything should phere — 


tha 


But a serpent had 6 into our Hiden, a 
daist which I waethe fuss to i 


°T rath dawned upen'zae at last, thafiiiedilich 
wn me a PaW1IS 
pace ma 





and on his knees" i was pegs, and decei 
baritone veiee, hig ; “sures, which he placed in t, handi "my too confiding husband. He was'toocun- 
At the«emelusion «four @w6t,{Dwes pleased | ittome-with.a courtly how, and a smile ning to show his hand openly to.me, but’! my 
and amamesd to hear tthe « “Weice of an white-firm'tecth. "woman's acute perception dizcoutbanmereah he 
old and@yery dearditterill « “Brayo.”’ | Imever liked hissgmille, because it impagtéd | artfally desired to conceal. maces 
It was “Harry Bélten, an dld of the | a sinister iis otherwise I dared not-even “to “hint 
famigyrand oneof tthe ‘best ‘kearted creatures because I had nopreafs to 
that ever breathed, had said nothing ‘to t 
To punish ‘himfor his lity, I mplayfully in the slightest 
insisted upen ‘his joining Mir. Dawlish in Leannot ‘say: 
« All's Well?” «and we were used “woman -6ver 
at the ingetlious exeuses he opal d to —— 
invade the penalty. ’ > A 1 jan of 
I can hear-evén now*my huwlimaills voice an Un 
taking leavecof our guests, and Uiis qparting . 
words to Dawlish— ‘ ‘tto. enjoy his 
“Come amd see us ag@inssoon ; [ifisidwe are -) treroughly. 


near neighbours ; don’t swait for an “imvite, Mr. 
Dawlish.” ‘ 

I was n@arly guilty ofartudeness ;@mailmost 
irresistible impulse sei to remOnstrate 
with him forhaving don@so. 

Even «t that early peried of our acquaint- 


ance the ‘man exercised a sort ofspell over ma, 
—his eyes haunted me, ani I eaught myself) 


speculating upon the probability of -his »ac- 
ceptanee of the invitation, witha half formed 
wish that he would, and that soon. : 


Eustace was delighted with hisimew friend, |! 


and saiil to me, ‘‘ Mab, what-@ovyoudthink of 
our’ cquaintance Dawlish? Gentlemanly 
fellow, isn’t he? I mean to see as much of 
him as possible.” 

“ Any friend of yours is welcome to me, but 
is this not rather unusual for you, dear Eustace, 
to take up with a. new face so suddenly? I 
cannot give an opinion about him at present, 
except that he appears ‘a very agreeable and 
highly cultivated man ? but bow long has Mr. 
Mortimer known him ;” I asked. 

‘‘ Unexceptional references required in his 
case, eh, little woman ? Upon my word I never 
thought of questioning Mortimer concerning 
his antecedents. I know he is well connected 
aad possesses a somewhat ample fortune, and 
is a thorough sportsman, which will make him 
@ jolly companion for me.” 

‘*That will be nice,” I remarked; * butiI 
hope he will not monopolize too much of your 
society and keep you away from home.” 

Eustace kissed me fondly as he said, ‘‘No 
ote shall ever come between us, dear Mab, 
and.as for Dawlish, why; I believe that even 
you will come to like him very much in time, 
although you seem slightly prejudiced against 
him now.” 

I laughingly disavowei the imputation, and 
the stibject dropped. 

The next morning I waz engaged in my 


‘favourite occupation, attending to the flowers, 


ttipping the dead bloom from the roses, and 
cutting fresh ones to decorate the rooms, 

I had just finished my task, and. was gather- 
ing up my basket to return to the house, when 
my flowers were rudely Enocked out of my 
hand, and, to my horror, my fresh, crisp, white 
robe, with its pretty pink ribbon trimmings, 
was splashed and covered with mud by my 
incorrigible mastiff Juno, who had been dis- 

rting herself in the pond, having broken 
oose, a favourite trick of hers. 

To add to my dilemma, Mr. Dawlish rode 
to. the spot, and, raising his hat, bade me 
** Good morning,” while Juno looked. with her 
beautiful large eyes into his face, and gave a 
low menacing growl, for which piece of rude- 
ness I tried in vain to correct her, but she 
rushed away from my side and trampled down 
some of the geranium beds, 


“Is Mr. Garland at home, might I ask,” ho 


fair-a mistress,” 
“*®You are a fatterer sir 11 


; ‘really, Mr. Dawlish, “I-can- 
not listen to such open flattery, but I will par- 


offend again.”’ 
“‘T crave your mercy, fair lady,’’ he said, 


curred your serious displeasure, bestow upon 
me a favour.” 

“But it might not be in my power,” I re- 
plied, 7 

“All I ask is a simple rose that has been 
gathered by your fair hand.” 


of badinage. 

“That would be ungracious.° I say give 
and you answer take, that is scarcely fair.” 

I selected « moss-bud and presented it to 


my hand, then the rose, which he placed in 
his coat, smiling his thanks. 

Excusing myself, I hurried away to change 
my dress, glad enough to escape from his 
admiring glances, which seemed to me to 
wrong my dear husband. 

When I came down my Eustace had re- 
turned, and was entertaining our guest, both 
of them being on the best of terms with each 
other. 





CHAPTER II. 
CONTRETEMPS, 

OnE morning a letter was lying on the 
breakfast ‘table from Dora Winton, a dear 
| school chum of mine, saying she was coming 
| to Elmhurst to stay for afew weeks, if ‘con- 
| venient, 
| ‘She was a great favourite of mine, and I 
wrote off at once to tell her she was welcome 
as the flowers that I loved so well, and of 
which she reminded me. 

She arrived soon afterwards, to our great 
delight, for Eustace was quite as fond of her 
| as I was myself. 

We formed quite a merry quartette, inclu- 
sive of Mr. Dawlish, who was now a constant 
visitor, and who paid Dora marked attention 
when my husband was present. 

Dora was a sweet, winsome English lassie, 
full of brightness and amiability, that won 
their way to the hearts of everybody. 











“Bho wor pliment is not stiitédsto me,” 
said, laugtting : 
don you this time if you promise menot: to 
gaily; “and to‘show me that I have not in- | 


‘*You may choose one,” I replied, in a tone | 


him, when, to my great astonishment, he kissed | 


I felt strong in rity df and 
ne > Dawlish a ‘eome to »see’ the 
ailure of any hopes he conceived to win 
me from the man I loved, andthe Uright 
«happy home which sheltered me. ~~ 
‘One day Eustace received a letter requesting 
his iate.attentiomiin London, in connec- 


tion with « Ghe Ae was deeply in- 

‘tberested in. ‘ <a 
“Olly Gatling, "hesdii yes ‘he kissed me, “ I 
yyou hile, and for 









wed, but you 
i company, and 

tolodk after P wrtil I return.” 
“Take me with you,” I cried, ‘*dear Eus- 
e,”" so earnestly that he looked at me with 


will have Dora *to 


— 


} tac 
| astonishment, and winding his protecting‘arms 
about me, he said, as he drew my to his 
| breast, ‘‘ Cannot my darling little wife bear a 
| week’s separation ? ‘I would take'you with me, 
| but I should be no.company as I'd have to be 
at the courts all day; be a brave little'‘woman, 
| and let me kiss your tears away. I will leave 
| you in good hands, -write daily, and shall pop 
| bome from Saturday to Monday.” 
I felt that the approaching separation would 
| mark an epoch in our lives, ‘and be productive 
| of evil of some kind. 

I stood at the gate waving my handkerchief 
to Eustace while he wasin sight, and my heart 
| went ont inyprayer that’ Heaven would* bring 
' him safely back to’ me and shield: me from 
| temptation. As I turned from the spot, low 
spirited and depressed, I was rallied by Dora, 
who said,— 


** Why, Mab, you are a love-sick matron, aad 
| like a dame of old who has parted from her 
knight bound for the wars; come, come, Eus- 
tace left you in my charge, and I will have no 
moping, or tears, or any such thing.” 

“I know I am very tiresome, Dora,” I re- 
plied, “* but you have never hail a husband.” 

“But hope to some day,” she'said, roguishly. 
‘¢ When I do I shall only be too glad to pack 
him off to his business, and not keep him like 
a tame cat at my heels all day ; but here comés 
our beat cavalier, escorted, as usual, by: Juno, 
who seems to have changed her opinion about 
him—fickle, like all our séx. ‘Why, look! I do 
believe he is kissing her; what can he be 
about?’’ 

Taking my arm'she raced me to the gate, 
bringing the flush to my cheek: and a sparkle 
in my eye, quite obliterating all traces of my 
recent sadness. 

‘Good morning, fair ladies,” Dawlish said. 
“T am making Juno my friend for ever, by 
presenting her, not with a bouquet ora casket 
of perfume, but a simple collar with an appro- 
priate inscription.” : 

“Simple, indeed,” exclaimed, Dora, as she 
clapped her hands with glee at the comical — 
| but proud air that Jano assumed, as she 
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wagged her tail‘and looked up at us knowingly, 
while she licked the hand of the donor. 

“Isn't it pretty?” I exclaimed, with anima- 
tion, that brought the too well ‘remémbered 
look of admiration into his face. He hastened 
to reply, “I would gladly present doggie with 
a gold collar, instead of a silver, for the pleasure 
of seeing your appreciation.” 

As we were planning our programme for the 
day, a telegraph boy came, and said, “ for Miss 
Winton.”” Dora turned pale-as she ‘read the 
telegram, and said, ‘Oh! dear ‘Mabel, I am so 
sorry, but I must leave by the next train for 
London.” 

* Why, dear, what has happened ?” I cried, 
while Dawlish stood by looking sympathetic. 

“My dear mother has been suddenly seized 
with serious illness. Oh! Iam so grieved, and 
must go and get ready at once.” 

Taking her hand lovingly in ‘niine, asI saw 


the tears in her blue eyes, and the nervous . 


twitching at'the cornets of her sweet mouth, I 
kissed her tenderly and led ‘her quickly into 
the house, leaving Dawlish to followif he chose. 

Dora, with my help,’ was soon ready for her 
journey, and we found Dawlish waiting with 
my pony carriage to drive us to the station. 

The whole affair was so sudden, and -gave 
me such preoccupation of ‘mind, that I‘did not 
even think of how her leaving would embarrass 
me, nor did I ‘realizs this until the train 
steamed out of the station, and I found my- 
self alone with Dawlish. 

When ‘he suggested a‘long drive I assented 
mechanically, as I was too-stunned ‘by the 
double event of my husband's and Dora’s 
departure to be mistress of my inclinations. 

The beauty of the simple English scenery, 
with its scented hedgerows, bright berries of 
scarlet, waving trees, and rustling corn, with 
red and blue ‘poppies gleaming gem-like ‘in the 
bright sun, formed a picture thatcalmed my 
mind, and*made me forgét, for a briéf time, 
that Iwas away from home with the man that 
I liked and yet feared. 

Suddenly the sun was obscured ‘by heavy 
clouds that threatened a hasty downpour. 

My companion haid' been-silent for some time, 
as if in thought, but now he aroused himself 
and remarked, with evident ‘concern,— 

“T fear that you’are not clad’to ‘meet | the 
shower that may burst over us at any moment,” 
ashe glanced at my pale pink morning cos- 
tume, 

*« What is to-be done?” I replied, as great 
drops began'to’ fall upon my fragile lace- covered 
sunshade. 

Giving me'the ‘reins, he todk off His over- 
coat, and placed it ‘romd *my‘shoulders, with 
an air of great solicitude' that I could not’ help 
feeling grateful for. 

Flashes of forked lightning, followed by 
peals of thunder, caused my pony, “ Little 
Beauty,’ to become ‘restive, “and I had to 
coax and sooth it before it would proceed. 

There was no help for it but to drive fast to 
the “ Golden Lion Hotel,” which ‘was close 
handy, where we alightéd, and were shown 
into a comfortable ’sitting-room. 

Nothing could exceed Dawlish’s attention in 
point of gentlemanly tact and unobtrusive 
kindness, 

We partook of luncheon, as.our stay. had ‘to 
be protracted on -account of the weather, 
which gaye no signs of clearing up. 

“ How strange,”’ I thought, ‘that this morn- 
ing, which comménced so bright, sunny,.and 
clear, should have changed so suddenly into 
one dreary, cold,. wet, and cheérless, with its 
alarming peals of thunder that ‘brdke over 
the hotel as if it would tear it from its 
foundation.” : 

‘*TIs this but a. presentiment of my. future 
life, this, my.first.day without my husband,” 
I thought,.as Isat looking out upon the war 
of the elements. 

I was* known to ‘the landlord, who kindly 
placed ’a close carriage at my disposal, which I 
gladly accepted, as the storm was nearly-over. 

I received a tetter from Eustace full of Jove 
and tenderness, ‘té!ling ‘me*everything he had 


done, and begging a line from me’ by return of 
t 


T acquainted him of Dora’s sudden departure, 
but said nothing about the adventure with Mr. 
Dawlish ; something seemed to stay my hand 
from writing his name, but even I was power- 
lees to analyze’my trues fetlings for this man. 


He came’every day and talked and made | 


himself unobtrusively useful, and even neces- 
sary, to me; and when the hour for his'visit 
arrived, and ‘he was not there, I felt a strange 
restlessness, which was‘an enigma:to myself, 
and would stroll to the gates and look down'the 
road, from whence I might catch a glimpse‘ of 
his now well-known form. 

Eustace returned on the Saturday with a 
love-light sparkling in his soft, kind eyes ; and 
I was so happy in his ‘presence, for I felt like 
a child would “who had passed through some 
danger, and was now safe under the care of its 
natural protectors. 

‘*Why, little woman,” ‘he ‘said, “ it tempts 
me to go away for a few days, even when not 
engaged in’ business, to receive such a welcome 
to my dear little home from such asweet little 


As I listened to his fond, truthful words, I 
thought’ “‘am T still deserving of this man’s 
great, unselfish, confiding love,”’and I'madean 

nward resolve to be worthy of him by resist- 
het tempter to the utmost. 
hat evening as my husband was busy with 
his rake among the strawberry beds, which, he 
said, looked very neglected since his absence, 
and to ‘which my looks pleaded guilty, I was 
surprised to see walking towards us Mr. 
Hurat, the landlord of the “Golden Lion,” 
with a small packet. 
Raising his hat he said,— 
“T was passing this way, madam, and, 


theréfore, brought some property of yours | 


whith was foundafter you and the gentleman 
1éft last Monday.” 

“JT ‘thank ‘you ‘very much;” I stammered, 
as I took’the little parcel from his hand, and 
caught my husband's eyes fixed searchingly 
‘upon “my blushing face. “It’s only a little 
silk handtkerchie!, Eustace,” I hastened to’ re- 
mark, as I saw the look of surprise and in- 
‘quiry in his face, which increased my con- 
fusion, as I added, ‘* Whén Dora wert away 


I Grove with her ‘and Mr. Dawlish to ‘the, ; 


‘station, and afterwards continued the drive, 
when-a heavy storm came on, and we were 
forced to seek shelter ‘at’ Mr. Hurst’s hotel.” 
By-this ‘time I was'able to look him full 
‘in ‘the face, conscious of my integrity, but 
could glean nothing from its expression, save 
that there -was ‘no answering stile or' a look 


“Of love. 


* “Whatever ‘his feelings were he was careful 
to keep them under ‘control, and merely ‘re- 
‘plied ,— 

F ‘©Tt was kindof him to take such care of 
my Wife, but you: forgot ‘to merition ‘the in- 
cident in your 4etters. I really ‘thought, 
Mabel, that you had had a dull time>of ‘it, 
but I ‘#e9'T was mistaken.” 

When Mr. Dawlish calledI noticed a ‘cold- 
ness in' Eustace’s greeting. 

One day after our réturn'from 2 visit in ‘the 
neighbourhood I was in my sanctum writing 
to Dora, and my husbandwas in the conser- 
vatory, when my attention was arrested “by 
hearing Deborah's shrill voice raised, and I 


even now remember'her words, which wefe | 


‘the prelude ‘to a most unhappy state of 
things. ; 

‘*How dare you speak of our mistress and 
Mr, Dawlish in that disgraceful way—always 
together, indeed, late at night. If you don’t 
keep a still tongue in your heads I’ll see that 
youare out of this sharp.” 

I rose and looked out of the window, and 


‘sawiEustace, whose face was white and drawn 
vas I hed never ccen it before during all our 


wedded life, and I was ato loss to. know the 
cause. 

But I was not prepared for the storm which 
followed, or for his sudden ebullition of jealousy, 


‘which quite'took me aback. 








, He came in‘almost immediately, and said, 
; sternly,— 

| “Mrs, Garland, it is my painfal daty to tell 
; you that your name is being lightly mixed up 
| with that of Mr. Dawlish, even by your own 
servants, I shall forbid any further visits 
} a him to my house; do you understand 
me ” 

“ Quite,” I replied, with rising anger in my 
, tone, for I felt that he was treating me un- 
| justly and harshly, since he himself had done 
; all in his power to throw us together, even 
| against my express wishes. 

‘* You take it coolly,” he remarked. 
“Are you ‘placing me on my defence, 
; Eustace?” 1 asked; “if so, I have none to 
make, simply because neither in thought, 
word, nor deed have I been anything but a 
true wife to you; and as this subject is one I 
, donot eare to discuss I shall leave the room.” 
I walked towards the door, when he'arrested 
; me rather roughly, saying, — 
; You shall stay, Mabel, and hear me out.” 
weer As you 'please,” I replied ; ‘ but remember 
| the respect that is due to me asia lady.” 
“T always pay respect where it is due, 
madam,” 
| ‘Mr, Garland, bow dare you insult me?” 
| L exclaimed, as I drew myself up:proudly, and 
| looked at him angrily and defiantly, feeling 
thoroughly outraged and somewhat bewildered 
' at this jealous onslaught, which I considered I 
had not provoked'in any way. 
‘* No lady would think of accompanying:any- 
body but a near relative to an hotel to lunch, 
| or of occupying a private room.” 

I could scarcely believe ‘the evidence of my 
senses; or that this was the gentle, tender, 
| loving husband and perfett gentleman I had 
| hitherto found him. 
| “Do you wish to drive me away ?” DI asked. 

“You should protect my honour, and ‘be the 

last to take heed of the’ valgar gossip of the 
‘vygervants” hall. I:am thoroughly hurt, Hastacc, 
‘amd grieved 'that you should believe ‘me any- 
i’thing but'pure in ny friendship for the man 
| whom you deputed to take charge of me in 
‘your absence.” 
As my husband» was about to veply Mr. 
| Dawlish was announced. 

“Tell him,” he exclaimed Joudly and 
angrily, ‘‘ that Mr. Garland is not ‘at home to 
him.” 
| I fancy I could see the look: of ‘surprise and 
disappointment which this rebuff caused him, 
. for he must'have overheard it. 
| Dating‘from this time a coldness 'sprang up 
' between: my husband and mj self, although we 
' treated each other with studied politeness and 
!heourtesy ; very different this to the affectionate 

terms we had hithertolived on. The poisoned 

lvarrow of jealousy rankled in his!mind, and I 
became painfully aware of espionage on his 
part, which I thought base and cruel, and 
which I quickly resented, ‘but without. cheek- 
ing it, 





os 


CHAPTER Til. 
A BNAKE IN THE GRASS. 
Oor lives continued-to be an armed truce 
my pride forbade that Ishould ask forgiveness 
) fora fault I had noticommitted, whilst his 
; jealousy had taken such ahold of him’that he 
would not believe me innocent. 

At last, he was confined to his room with a 
severe cold, and, it being the Sabbath, I went 
| 'to church alone. Just as the service commenced 
' someone entered my pew, and on looking up, 
. Lsaw Mr.: Dawlish by my side ;:a feeling of 

fear and terror seized:me, and my hands 
| trembled as I held my hymn-book, {but sum- 

moning all the courage I-could to my aid, I 

went through the comforting service of our 
' church, without once turning my eyes in-his 
} direction. 
| When I rose to leave, he opened the door of 
, the pew for me to pass out, and then followed 
| and walked by my side through the quaint, 
' dear old village to the gate of our house, where 


| he left me. 
i 


As I walked up the drive, I came face to face 
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with my husband, who confronted me with 
concentrated fury expressed in his face. 

“You forget, madam, he almost hissed, 
that our grounds have two gates, and that I 
could see you part from the manI forbid my 
house; you thought I was snug in my 
chamber, and could defy me, but Iam not to 
be hoodwinked in.this shameless fashion.” 

I was so surprised that my answer to this 
tirade was a reproachful look only, words being 
denied me. At last I managed to stammer 
out, — 

* You are no gentleman.” 

He raised his hand as if to strike me, but 
turned away on his heel, and relieved me of 
his presence. 

One evening, after the scene referred to, I 
was walking in the grounds, thinking of the 
contrast of my loveless life now to what it had 
been, when I wasstartled by hearing my name 
spoken softly. 

In another moment Dawlish stood before 
me. 

“ This is ungenerous, unfair,” I said. “ You 
must know how distasteful your visits have 
become to my husband.” 

‘*Why, Mrs. Garland, I am innocent of 
having given any cause of offence, surely this 
is unjustto me.” i 

“ Leave me, sir,’’ I said, ‘* you have caused 
me enough trouble, without adding to it in 
this way.” 

“It is unmanly of him to vent his spleen 
upon you who are the loveliest, best and 
brightest of your sex; rely upon my constant 
friendship, and——” 

My husband appeared suddenly before us, 
and struck him a violent blow on the chest 
with his clenched hand, as he hissed ,— 

“You scoundrel, leave this spot, that you 
have turned into a place of torment ; and you, 
madam, “ pack up your thingsand go, for you 
are no longer wife of mine.” 

‘*Mr. Garland, your age and the presence 
of this lady protects you from chastisement ; 
she will be well rid of such a churlish fellow 
ag you.” 

How I passed through the night I never 
knew ; I gladly welcomed the morn, with the 
cheerful songs of birds and the bright rays of 
the sun which stole into my chamber like 
silent comforters. 

A short time sufficed for my packing, as I 
only chose to take articles that were absolutely 
necessary, leaving all the jewellery that was 
given to me by Eustace behind, together with 
the greater portion of my wardrobe, lest he 
should eay that I had been enriched by him to 
that extent. 

Bat my own jewellery, which had belonged 
tomy dear mother, and was of considerable 
value, I tookaway with me ; although the hour 
was early, I heard my husband stirring. 

‘“* He has relented,” I thought, ‘‘ and perhaps 
afterall will begof me not to go.” 

I dallied over :my breakfast in the hope that 
he would join me, but all in vain; he did not 
come, and the thought of his cruelty made me 
weep afresh for the unhappiness which I could 
plainly see was in store for both of us. 

Even after I had despatched my luggage to 
the station, I waited fully twenty minutes 
outside his chamber door, on the chance of 
seeing him, and begging that we should not 
part in anger. 

I knocked timidly atthe door, calling him 
by name, bnt received no answer. 

Pulling down my veil to bide my fast-fall- 
ing tears, I went downstairs, and out into 
Heaven’s sunshine, to face a hard, bitter, 
cruel world, with but a few pounds in my 
pocket, 

I walked like one dazed and dreaming, and 
reached the station just in time to catch my 
train to London, 

We were about starting when the door 
opened, and a gentleman entered, but who it 
was I neither knew nor cared, my self-abstrac- 
tion was so great. 

We were off, and then raising my eyes I 
almost screamed when I saw who my com- 
panion was. 





“Why do you persecute me?” I asked 
almost hoarsely, and with a savage instinct 
upon me to spring at his throat and annihilate 
him on the spot. ‘ You have brought all this 
misery upon me, and are the cause of my being 
driven from my home. I wish to Heaven that 
you had never entered it. I was happy in my 
husband's love, and never knew a care till you, 
like some evil thing, came across its threshold 
to blight and wither it.” 

‘I can forgive everything you accuse me of,” 
he replied, gently ; “ all I craveis that you will 
trust me as a true friend, and permit me to 
contribute to your future happiness and com- 
fort.”’ 

“I would rather starve,” I said, ‘ than 
receive a single favour at your hands ; all I ask 
is that you will never cross my path again, or, 
as @ woman rendered homeless and desperate, 
through your agency, I might forget my sex 
and do you some mischief.” 

“You may kill me if you like,” he replied, 
“for life without you would be simply un- 
endurable. I must speak, Mabel. I loved you 
from the first hour of our meeting, and can no 
more help it than can the sun to shine, or the 
moon to give its light ; am I so hateful to you 
that you cannot even look at me without anger 
blazing in those beautiful eyes? I have wealth, 
position, all of which I humbly lay at seed 
feet, and when the law has freed you from 
your hatefal yoke, I will lead you to the altar 
as my darling beautiful wife,” 

I listened to these words hardly realizing 
their import save that they were an insult to 
me, for I was still Eustace Garland’s wife, 
pure in heart and soul, as upon the day when 
I first pledged my troth to him, in the sight of 
Heaven and of man. 

“If there is a spark of manly feeling left in 
your heart,” I said, with a great sob of anger 
in my voice, ‘ you will cease to persecute me 
in this cruel and dastardly fashion; one word 
from you to my husband would convince of my 
innocence; why not.return to him, and do me 
justice. Remember the happiness of two}human 
beings is at stake, and that there are plenty of 
women in the world that can be wooed honoar- 
ably.” 

He sat silent and absorbed, apparently un- 
willing to answer my earnest appeal. 

Once or twice I caught him stealing glances 
at my sorrow-stricken face, down which tears 
fell in scalding drops, and I hoped that the 
sight of my misery would touch his heart. 

Turning to me he said, ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Garland, 
to win back your good opinion I will sacrifice 
my feelings and inclinations, and do as you 
wish, but do not blame me if I fail.’ 

So great was my gratitude tnat I caught his 
hand, and said, “I thank you from my heart 
for this promise, which comes to me like golden 
sunshine through the black clouds of despair; 
you will have done a noble action and repair a 
grievous wrong ; for, indeed, I love my husband 
dearly, and no man can ever take his place in 
my heart.” 

‘¢ Dear madam,” he said, ‘‘ believe me when 
I say that I have no wish to harm you in apy 
way. I will forget my madness, and leave 
the neighbourhood until this affair has blown 
over.” 

‘Had I better not return at once, Mr. Daw- 
lish?” 

“T think not,” he replied, after a pause ; “let 
me leave you at the Terminus Hotel, where 
you can write a letter to your husband which 
I will deliver.” 

‘* Had I not better send it by post?” I asked, 
“I am sure Eustace would prefer that.” 

“ Allow me to think for you, dear Mrs, Gar- 
land: by taking the letter myself to your 
husband I shall have an opportunity of con- 
vincing him of the sad mistake he has fallen 
into.” 

I agreed to his proposal, and allowed him to 
accompany me to the hotel, a mostinjudicious 
step, and one that I had cause to regret. 

But my mind was so unbalanced that I could 
not reason with so specious a man as Mr, Daw- 
lish. 

He waited whilst I wrote the letter, and left 





me with hope beating high in my poor heart of 
a ae reconciliation between Eustace 
and I, 

The hours sped by and I paced the large 
comfortless apartment, waiting for a message, 
or dearer hope still, for the well-known foot- 
step of my husband. 

I gazed out into the busy street, with its 
human tide surging along, and wondered if 
there could be one amongst it so thoroughly 
wretched and anxious as I; the ticking of 
the clock on the gunn ss aroused me to 
the fact that time was fleeting, and that this 
was my first day away from my home without 
Eustace. 

I deeply regretted now my hasty step, but 
my pride would not permit me to undo it, 
without his meeting me half way; besides, I 
had written him a loving letter containing 
not one word of reproach about his mad and 
foolish jealousy. ‘ 

The welcome appearance of a telegraph mes- 
senger running up the broad flight of steps 
caused my heart to beat so fast that I placed 
my hand tightly over it to still its pulsations. 

I opened the door and held out my hand, 
saying,— 

“T am Mrs. Garland.” 

“Tt is not for you, ma’m,” the boy said. 

The disappointment caused me such a shock 
that I tottered and sank into a chair pros- 
trate—hopeless, 

How long I sat I never knew till I was 
aroused by footsteps in the room, and I 
heard a voice say,— 

“Mrs. Garland——” 

“Has he not come? have you a letter for 
me?” I asked, eagerly interrupting the 
speaher—Mr. Dawlish. 

“Calm yourself, dear madam,” he said, 
soothingly. ‘‘I saw Mr. Garland, and gave 
him your letter -——” 

“Yes, yes, and he read it, and you told 
him?” I almost gasped—my breath came so 


fart. 

‘“*T hardly like to tell you,” he replied. 

“Let me know the worst,” I said, pressing 
my temples with my burning hands; ‘I must 
try to bear it.” 

‘“‘ He tore your letter into shreds, and refused 


‘to permit me to address him.” 


“And this is true?” I asked, dreamily. 

“T swear it.” 

“Then I shall return to him only when he 
begs my pardon and fcrgiveness on his 
knees,” I said, as I reeled towards a chair 
for support, but before I reached it I canght 
sight of his face in the mirror, wearing an 
4 er of malignant triumph. 

turned to confront him, but my senses left 
me, and I fell to the floor. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Wuen I returned to consciousness I found 
myself still at the hotel, in the hands of a 
matronly, kind-faced woman, the manageress, 
who said,— 

‘‘Your husband has gone, madam, but left 
word he would call again shortly, so you 
must not worry yourself, or you will be 
right down ill.” 

I listened to these words without grasping 
their import, for my mind had received a 
shock from which it had not quite recovered, 
and I said,— 

“Very well, but please leave me now; I 
feel weary, and wish for rest and quiet.” 

“Certainly, dear madam, but you need re- 
freshment surely ; some soup, or a cup of tea; 
you are fatigued and weak.” 

“‘ As you please,” I said, wearily. 

This was the firat great trouble of my 
life, and I was ready to sink under it, caring 
little whether I lived or died. 

“ My husband,” I kept repeating to myself, 
just like a child who has heard of some 
pleasure in store for it. 

Strangely enough I had forgotten all about. 
Mr. Dawlish, and my having left home 
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such bitter trouble; although there was a 
dread of something evil which haunted me 
like a spectre, hovering about my couch, and 
making me feel wretched without well know- 
ing why. 

It appeared as if Heaven had tempered the 


blow to my strength, and mercifully blotted |, 


out the past from my memory. 

IT ate and drank mechanically, and then 
slept soundly, and did not awake till the 
following morning, when the sun poured in 
a flood of light into my chamber, filling me 
with delight for the moment, which, how- 
ever, was soon dispelled when my mind, pow 
restored to its balance, reverted to the past, 
and brought back to me vividly the scenes 
pare which I had passed during the last 
week, 

But amid all my trouble the thought that 
there was One above who watcbed over and 
guarded me, gave me courage and made me 
resolve to battle bravely against adversity, 
whilst submitting meekly to His chastening 


rod. 

I lay still and searched through the past to 
discover, if possible, something in my life that 
would account for the trouble that had burst 
thus suddenly upon me, like a thunderbolt 
from a summer’s sky ; any fault of mine, and 
it aroused my pride in all its force, and made 
me more resolved than ever not to submit to 
my husband’s unjust treatment. 

I arose and dressed myself, and had finished 
breakfast when Mr. Dawlish was announced. 

My first impulse was to refuse to see him, 
for all my old bitterness of feeling for*him had 
come back to me in tenfold force, until I now 
hated the very mention of his name. 

Bat it was just possible he might have some- 
thing to tell me about Eustace, something that 
would comfoit me, perhaps, and eventually 
lead to our complete reconciliation, so I con- 
sented to see bim. 

“Good morning, dear Mrs. Garland,’ he 
said, suavely, as he held out his hand, an act, 
however, which I chose to ignore; ““I am £0 
glad to see that you are better,” this not quite 


82 friendly, for my face wore a hard, stern ex- |° 


pression, and his outstretched hand remained 
untaken. 

‘*Have you any message for me from my 
husband ?” I asked, quietly. 

** None.” 

** Then what brings you here, pray?” 

“ My anxiety to serve you. Oh! Mabel—” 
_ “Stop!” I said, as I rose with indignation 
in my face and flashing from my eyes; “if you 
dare to insult me again by your familiarity I 
shall ring the bell and claim the protection 
due to a Jady in my position.” 

The hot blood surged into his face, and he 
glared at me so viciously that I became alarmed, 
for he seemed transformed with fory, which he 
vainly tried to suppress, as he said, — 

_“ Have a care, Mrs. Garland; I can be as 
bitter an enemy as I can a firm friend. Which 
is it to be?”’ 

“Which you please, Mr. Dawlish ; I neither 
value your friendsbip nor your enmity, as our 
paths for the future will be directly opposite.” 

“Pause and consider your position, Mrs. 
Garland,” he said, with a covert sneer that 
aroused my spirit. 

‘* My position,” I replied, hotly, “‘ who have 
I to thank for it, Mr, Dawlish? If I had a bro- 
ther he would chastise you for your mean, con- 
temptible conduct towards a lady who has 
never injured you in thought, word or deed.” 

“Very melodramatic,” he sneered; “but 
your husband has thrown you off for ever, and 
the world will not stop to inquire whether you 
are innccent or not.” 

_‘* What care I for the world, or its false opi- 
nions,” I retorted ; ‘nor do I care to accept 
you as its exponent; go, leave me, this is my 
apartment and you have no right here.” 

“TI obey you, madam,” he sajd, with that 
Mephistophelean smile peculiar to him, ‘ but 
the day will come when you will be glad of my 
friendship, and, perhaps, my protection.” 

If he had not Jeft the room so suddenly I 

would have struck him, so great was my in 


dignation at bis daring to speak to me in such 
a humiliating way. 

Witbin an hour I had paid my bill and left 
the hotel, going to an address given to me by 
the good-natured manageress, where I could 
engage apar!ments. 

In the hurry of the moment I forgot to tell 
her not to give my address to Mr. Dawlish, 
nor, indeed, did I think that, considering the 
nature of our recent interview, he would care 
to trouble me any further. 

I found comfortable rooms in a fine old- 
fashionedfhouse that led out of Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, and was delighted with their comfort 
and the economical charges, 

The Embankment along the River Thames 
afforded me a pleasant promenade, which I 
availed myself of daily, and where the manifold 
sights that met my eyes distracted my thoughts, 
and helped me to bear my isolation. 

I could have lived-very happily if my small 
stock of money was not dwindling away with 
alarming rapidity; and although I had my 
jewellery to fall back upon, I shrank from the 
thought of parting with it because it had been 
the gift of my dear dead mother in the days 
when I knew no cares, and was surrounded by 
tendérness and affection. 

I lovoked upon them as sacred relics, which 
it would be sacrilege to allow to pass into the 
hands of strangers. 

I resolved to take my landlady, who seemed 
a@ nice motherly person, into my confidence, 
but not before I had seen my friend Dora, as I 
felt that I had no right to keep ber in ignorance 
of my position, as it would pain her deeply to 
think she had lost my confidence. 

Besides, I felt strong in my innocence, and 
had nothing to fear at her hands. 

One morning I set out full of hope with 
Heaven’s sun shining brightly, and all nature 
in full rejoicing over the happy, restful calm 
that overshadowed everything. 

I had only one sovereign left nowin my 
purse, and I resolved to be very economical 
nntil I could see Dora, and borrow sufficient 
for my present needs. 

Taking the ’bus to Hammersmith, I pur- 
chased a third class return to Richmond—a 
thing I bad never had occasion to do before. 

On one of the platforms, en route, I saw my 
husband with my dear old dog Juno, which 
recognized me as I looked furtively out of the 
window, and barked joyously and bounded 
towards the carriage, but as the train did not 
stop at the station, the darling was soon left 
behind, 

From the passing glimpse I had of Eustace 
I could perceive that his face was pale and 
wan, as if suffering silent grief at our separa- 
tion. 

It would appear as if fate had resolved that 
we two should be kept apart, for if the train 
bad halted I would certainly have spoken, and 
trusted to our mutual love for the rest. 

I reached Dora’s home at last, and my dis- 
appointment was great when I learnt that 
she had gone abroad with her mother only 
the day previous, and had left no fixed address, 
as they intended to travel, as adVised by the 
physician. 

The old housekeeper, who had been left in 
charge of the house, and whom I had known 
for many years, noticed my ‘agitation, and 
kindly insisted upon my staying to partake of 
luncheon. 

But my heart was so sick at my prospects, 
which owing to the disappointment was very 
great, that I had not the courage to remain in 
a place which I had so often entered as a 
happy wife, without a care or trouble to harass 
my mind. 

hanking her for her politeness, I turned 
away, and drawing down my veil to hide the 
tears that would well up in my eyes I walked 
aimlessly along the street, passing many 
familiar places, all of which added to my 
anguish, for I had known them when joy was 
at my heart, and my husband at my side. 

I walked past the old well-remembered 
‘“‘ maid of honeur” shop, where not six weeks 





ago I had made purchases that caused Eustace 








to remark, playfully, ‘ Why, Mab darling, you 
will clear the shop and our pockets, too,” 

And now I had not even one solitary pound 
to call my own, and knew not where I could 
obtain any assistance. 

I found myself at last on the bank of the 
river, with its waters ranning placidly by, 
forming eddies here and there, and lighted by 
the glorious rays of the sun, 

I listened to their musical murmur, and my 
disordered imagination conjured up voices 
which seemed to say, ‘‘ Come, weary one, lay 
down life’s burden and rest with us under the 
cool, gentle waters that will hide thee for ever 
from men’s malice and woman’s envy.” 

My brain was very weak and dizzy, for I 
had eaten nothing since an early breakfast, 
consisting of bread and butter and a cup of 
coffee, or I should not have bad these st: ange 
fancies haunting me and tempting me to an 
act of self-destruction. 

A steamboat filled with pleasure-seekers 
distracted my attention, and made me forget 
the horrid temptation. 

I turned into the park and, strangely enough, 
the first person I encountered was my old 
friend Captain Belton. 

It was too late to avoid him, so I held out 
my hand and greeted him with affectionate 
warmth. 

“This is indeed a pleasant surprise,’’ he 
said. “ But where is Eustace?’ 

This question relieved me from a feeling of 
embarrassment, for it showed that he was not 
aware of our changed relations. 

“ Ob,” I answered gaily, “he is at home, and 
I am visiting some friends,” 

My manner while with him had lost all 
traces of sadness, and I became my old self, 
thereby throwing him off his guard. 

Before we parted he promised to visit Elm- 
burst the following day to keep my husband 
company, little thinking of the changed home 
he would find, or how black I would be made 
to appear in his eyes. 

When he had left me I threw myself on a 
seat, and a flood of tears relieved my pent up 
feelings, ‘and no doubt saved me from a severe 
attack of hysteria, 


CHAPTER V. 
A BASE FELLOW. 

I was back at my lodgings again, talking to 
Mrs. Hewett, the landlady, about myself and 
the chances of appointment as governess or 
companion. 

“T am glad you have taken me into your 
confidence, miss, for I think I can be of some 
service to you, as I know of an elderly lady 
who rented my drawing-rooms and only left a 
week before you came, who wanted a lady to 
act as ber companion ; she is the widow of an 
Indian officer, without dhildren. Now if you 
like, I will give you her address; let me see, 
it’s somewhere in Regent’s-park.”’ 

She fumbled in a capacious pocket of the 
good old-fashioned sort, and produced at las* 
an envelope, which she handed to me, say- 


ing,— 

That’s it; but of course you will pardon 
me for reminding you that Mrs. Delancy will 
require exceptional references.”’ 

These words reminded me of what my hus- 
band had said about my requiring exceptional 
references before admitting Mr. Dawlich to our 
house on a friendly footing. 

How stern and practical are life’s lessons ! 
For here was I having the same thing said to 
me in sober earnest. 

“I am afraid,” I answered, “ that I know of 
no one to whom I could apply.” : 

I could perceive that my words had im- 
pressed her unfavourably, for she lcoked at 
me narrowly, but not unkindly, as she said,— 

“Surely you must know of someone?” 

I shook my head sadly, and tears dimmed 
my eyes as I thought, ‘‘ Even this kind-hearted 
woman, who wished to befriend, is becoming 
suspicious.” , 

My evident, distress appealed to her sympa- 
thies, for she said,— 
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* Don'tifret, my. dear: I like your face:be~ 
c1use it’s good-one, and reminds me. of! my 
doar girl that I buried only two years. ago: last 
roonth, and will write to Mrs. Delaney, giving 
myself as a reference.” 

I thanked her warmly, and felt that a great 
weight had been taken off my mind, was 
grateful to find that I was not quite friendless. 

That evening I was: sitting in Mrs, Hewitt's: 
cosy room drinking tea—she had insisted. npoa 
my doing so, as: she thought it. was not good 
for me to be moping, as she styled it; alone— 
when a double rap came to tue door that made 
me quite nervous, unaecountably so.in fact: 

A moment more, and the neat: little house 
maid entered with a card, saying, ‘‘A gentle- 
man to ses:you, miss,” 

I looked at: it and my heart: gave a great 
bound when I saw: the name of ‘“* Dawlish; ” 
and I was.on the point of refasing:tosee him, 
when it flashed across my.mind that he might 
be the bearer of news from home. 

“ Show the gentleman intomy room,” I said; 
suppressing all emotion in my-:voice by>a great 
effort, lest Mrs. Hewitt. should observe it. 

Bxcusing myself; I walked slowiy towards 
my apartment trying to collect: my thonghts 
for ‘tha coming interview, whichmight tax both 
mind and body to the uttermost; 

He was standing at the window when I en 
tered, and turned te greet me, saying,— 

“Pardon my intrusion, Mrs. Garland, and 
do. not, I pray, misjndge my motives.” 

“Why are you here?” I asked, icily, ‘Is it 
to undo your cruel work; if» itcis I can forgive 
you everything.” 

‘Why do you fear mei?” he asked ;'‘* have 
I molested you since our last interview?” 

“Why should you?” 

“ But I have not, though 1knew your-addtess 
allalong. I even took:the trouble to ascertain 
the alias you have assumed so that I mightnot 
embarrass you by asking for Mrs. Garland.” 

“Your explanatiomis satisfactory so far/’ I 
replied, coldly, “ but it does, not.account, for 
your visit; and Jet me ask how can my move- 
ments concern you. If my husband/is content 
to les me remain unmolested_why should, not 
you? I must frankly tell you, Mr: Dawlish, 
even if I become painfully rude, that I should 
be glad if I never saw,your, face again.” 

“Still mistrustful,’”’ he said, with a sigh; 
‘“‘many women would'not treat the advances 
of a true friend ‘as. you have mine.” 

“Was it friendship,’ I retorted, “that 
prompted. your advances, or that dared. to 
speak to me, the wife of an honourable: gen- 
tleman, of: love? ” 

‘* Honourable, indeed,” he said, with a shrug 
and a depreciatory smile that meant more than 
words could convey, 

‘* Fustace Garland,’ I said, proudly, ‘‘ cam 
loak the world in the face without flinching.” 

‘Indeed! But do you thivk.he dareconfront 
yon after what»he.has done, and’ is still 

oing?” 

“Resentment has.made him: unjust; but he 
would seorn to treat me basely.” 

‘You think so? Let me undeceiye you. 
He is now taking steps to free himself from 
his tie, becawse-——” 

“Well,” I said, with faltering tongue, dread- 
ing to hear what was to follow. 

“ Allow me to place.aichair for you,” hesaid, 
with respectful solicitude. 

Having done so, and after-seating himself, he 
continued, “I would rather not be the bearer 
of news that cannot fail to pain you; I would 
rather cut off my hand< than inflict such a 
blow upon you, of all women in the world.” 

“This suspense is becoming, infolerable,” I 
said, ‘ lei me know the worst at once.” 

‘** Still waters run deep,’ Mra. Gaxland, and 
you are not the first. woman who hag trusted a 
man in the falnuess of her love; your husband 
has found someone to console:him,” 

I. listened to these words.with: marvellous 


composure, for they seemed to throw: a-light\ 


upon my husband’s conduct ; first, im-almost 
forcing me into the: society, of the man who 
now spoke to me; next, in his assamed ‘frenzy: 





of jealousy ; andi lastly, ia his erael indiffer- 
ence as to my fate. 

“It is bitter news,’ I said, “ but,L, freely 
forgive him ; pray leave me now, Mx, Dawlish, 
for, indeed, I am fit society for no ene.” ‘ 

In a moment he was at my feet, winding his 
arms around mo, and saying passionately ,— 

‘* Mabel, can nothing: move you to throw off 
your allegiance to that-man, not even, such a 
love as mine. Oh! my darling! why do,.you 
refuse the happiness whieh is,within, your, 
grasp to live.on the shadowy, unsatisfying 
past; why do you net. show him that you, are, 
not a slave. to suffer in: silence,at, his -eruek 
bidding? Oh! my love!-let:him do his. worst, 
and be my wife, my queen, my very, own, my 
earthly treasure,”’ 

Although I felt his clinging armearound me,, 
and his hot breath upon my cheek, and, knew 
that he was devouring. me, with, passionate, 
glances, I didinot repulse him as I.would have 
done had not myheart been so bitter, but Lnewer: 
contemplated yielding to the fiery temptation: 


‘with which he was as3ailing me. 


I was aroused from my:bister-abstractio,of, 
mind ‘by hearing a thin, qaavering voice sing- 
ing in the street, ‘Home, sweet .home,’” 

This old familiar ballad awakened. me,oné. 
of my. state of lethargy and» brought» beck 
home scenes to: my distracted: memory, and 
filled my mind with a sacred joy. 

“Mabel, darling, speak, to: me,’’’ he cried. 
‘These words. sounded in my ears like a.ser- 
pent's hiss, and exerting: all my streagth; I tore: 
myself from his ‘grasp, and hurled him bacle. 

wards, saying, as he lay: proné,— f 

“Coward ! vile. tempter! yeur, touch: is, 
pollution to me; whatever my husbamd-is 
guilty of, I shall always prove :true;to the mer 
mory of my love fom him, and keep myself, as 
a wife should, pure: and’ unspotied;.with,.no; 
scornful finger to point at-her, oritecadl \the, 
blush of shame to her-cheek. Go}).and.re-: 
member that even a poor defenceless woman, 
such as. you have made of me; has @ shield. in» 
her honour that protects: her» from. suehi ia; 
scoundrel as you.” ' 

“Twice haye 1 come ta you. as. a: friend,t’ 
he:almost hissed, as. he steodibefore me with 
pallid face: and. glowing, eyes; ‘‘the:next time 
we. meet itishall be as enemies ; it is war to 
the knife, and youihave provoked it.” ; 

The next: moment: he was gone, and -I,felé 
relieved from the,presence of,'a loathsome. ob- 
ject. that) had: paralyzed my braim and. filled, 
my soul with horror. 

Now that all danger had passed, I sat down, 
and pondered over his words, trying to.analyza 
the past, bringing into reviews the, minuwtest 
details, of my husband’s.conduct: during: the . 
period of our married life, and it comforted ma 
to know that, up to the time of: Dawlish’s:.ad- 
vent on the scene, neither in: word nordéed had 
Eustace shown that hisdove had decreased: 

In three days’ time I. was located withMirs. 
Delancy, for whom I had:taken:a great fancy, 
which she apparently reciprocated. 


_— 


OHAPTER VI. 
REST. 

I was delighted with my new home, nt only 
on account of its surroundings, bat because. of 
the, peace that.came to me there. 

It was a pretty house, situated exactly oppo- 
site the Regent‘s-park. 

Everything in it betrayed the refined taste.of 


a gentlewoman, which Mrs. Delancy decidedly, |, 


was. 

She had a few eccentricities of a harmless, 
kind, such as a fondness for parrots and;cats,, 
her. favourite. being a nasty, vicious monkey, 
which I took good care to,give a wide berth tov, 

This was; indeed, a;haven of rest, and.L de-. 
termined te remain. there until. the,clouds iin; 
the horizon of my.life weraidispersed by, the 
sun of my husband’s,loveand affection; which, 


despite appearances, I’ never despaired. of-re-,), rel : 
ini , . | very soon, he. and L, were established on, a 
One morning Mrs. Delancy came into. my friendly, footing whiek»in othe 


gaining 
sitting-room with an open letter.in her hand, 


saying, gaily, ‘‘ Captain .Garth,.is coming, my 
dear, to-day.” 

‘“‘ You forget, dear madam, that. Lhave not 
yet.thesyhonour, of. knowing the gentleman,’ I 
remarked, with a smile. ; 

“ Ofcourse, how. stupid of me,” she replied; 
“ but Harry is.such a dear fellow, and I. love 
him so, and he has,guch, a host of,.friends that 
I sake it for granted; that everybody, knows 

im” 5; 

‘“« Your praises quite, make melong.to see this 
paragon,” I said, laughing 

‘« You had better look.after your heart, then, 
my dear Mabel, for, like all officers, he is a sad 
dog for flirting with the ladies; but, after all, 
he has.a good heart, and is. the soul of honour 
itself, or I should not.be £0,proud to.own him. . 
as my nephew.” ' 
| A-sad.dreamy look cameover my face, as, I 
| thought of how little she knew of my. being 
safe, in the seopene of the. man I loyed, my 


) dear; Eustace, perhaps, at the moment 
was thinking of me, and won as.1 often: 
|} sat and wondered, why it was that such a 


} seemingly impassable gulf. had separated us, 
perhaps for ever. 

‘* Excuse me, my dear,” said, Mrs. Delancy, 
“ T:kaow you,will pardon me, when, L. tell. you 
that my motive is net to. pry, into the secrets 

-of your life, but. there is.a,far-away look iz 
‘your face.at times which makes me, think you 
are pining after something which .musi: have 
, bean.very: dear to you.” , 

I turned, pale. with apprehension lest,she. 
hshould have: guessed my secret, and a strong 
,ingpalse, came upon me to, tell her everything 
| and.to throw myself on.her,compassion, _ 
But I restrained, myself, and. merely said, 
(Itis a trick of mine, deat madam, which I 
learnt in my. childhood ;, believe me, I am very 
,and,contented,” 
cing her handaffectionately.on my head 
+she said, ‘I > an old warner pos can sini 
the. privilege my years; seen! 
look. in the face of; others,:too. often. to. be.dex 
‘ocived. as; to. ils. meaning,;.if you, haye. no, 
; mother let me: take her place,for the moment 
and confide in me; you, will be the happier for 
it, and, perhaps, I can help, you to;bear, your 
trial more bravely.” ; . 

heart went out, to.this,truly womanly 
‘woman, and, for the moment; Iwas di 
-to confide in her, but the sound of a-hansom 
pulling up.at the doox, followed by acessarea, 
,@ regular. performance,on the knocker, which 
no, stranger or mere acquaintance would dare 
; to indulge.in, brought.us both to.our. fect; and 
made-the old lady.say.-—, borg. ist ct, 

“ That’s my. Harry,’’ as,her-face, lit up with 
smiles, which seemed ta smooth away, the, 
lines and farrows. left,, by, time, and to. make 
her, face look, beantifal.and almost, youthful. 

My: opportanity was gone;.and; never came, 
again in so friendly.a iorm.. , 

All. was. now. pleasant bustle, and it was a 
touching sight to, see the. loving warmth. and 
tender affection with which the dear old. dame 
greeted her stalwart, bronzed nephew, as she 
, kissed. him, holding, him, close to her heart, 
. while she cried, fox very joy. 

‘‘ There, there, aunty, if; you don’t release 
me, there will be,.not left of poor me,” 
this as he looked at me with an expression of. 
comical confusion on his;handsome face which 
bore an.impressof true nobility of soul. 

Seeing me about to zetire hesaid, “ Youare 
driving the young lady. away, aunty ;. will you. 
not introduce me?” i 

“ Gertainly, Harry, thig,is my young friend 
- and,ecompanion, Miss Renford; I have already 
spoken of you to;her.” ‘ 

L After the introduction was .over he said,— 

“ | hope;we shall: be good friends, Miss Ren- 
ford. I am about to take, up my quarters here 
for some.time, and,shall have, to.trespass vary, 
often on your kindness, I. fear; I have been)so 
used of late to, ronghing, it in camp, and: field 
that I am hardly fit for,ladies} segiely.”’..- 

I made. a few commonplace remarks,and 





r cases, comes 


only. after the growth of years. 
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A fortnight after Captain Garth’s arrival, his 
aunt was confined to her rocm with her old 
enemy rheumatism, which cast the duties of 
hostesa entirely on my shoulders, and threw 
bim aud I very much into each other’s scciety, 
a circumstance I did not regret except for ne 
thing—his manter,showed me that friendship 
was merging into a warmer feeling that. be- 
trayed itself in the inflexion of his voice, in 
his eyes, which were fall of a tender light, and 
in his attentions generally. 

This pained me very much, because I knew 
that I could not reciprocate his love, which 
like a flower, grew daily under the sunshine of 
my, smiles, and the many little charming ways 
that become a part of the very life of every 
woman of education and refinement. 

Only a woman can detect the growth of 
affection for her ina man’s heart; nor was I 
an exception to the rule. 

When we sang together in the now long but 
pleasant eveni with a cheerful fire burning 
in the grate, and the perfume of exotics per- 
fuming the room, and imparting a delicious 
languor to the senses, I have felt his hand 
tremble when it came in contact with mine, 
and his voice became as soft and gentle as a 
Woman’sin its cadence—sure signs these that 
the héart is more involved than the intellect, 

When. Mrs. Delancy was sufficiently re- 
covered to take exercice in the open air, the 
captain proposed to take us for a drive. 

twas a bright warm day for October, and 
we started about eleven o’clock, all cheerful 
and happy, and partaking of the. brightness 
and gaiety of nature, 

Mrs. Delancy sat opposite me, her silvery 
white hair shading her forehead, and imparting 
a dignity to her face that only comes when 
years and the impress of a well spent life have 
set their seal upon the human countenance, 

Never before had I noticed the firmness 
expressed in the lines of the well cut moutb, 
and the contour of the chin, which bespoke an 
inflexible will and determination of purpose. 

We soon left the metropolis and were bowling 
at a steady pace through the rural suburbs 
leading along the Thames Valley. 

It was one ef those rare October days when 
summer seems to come back again to see how 
the world looks under the approaching reign 
of winter, 

The air was so clear that you could see for 
miles around you; there was no wind, white 
clouds lay entranced upon a blue deep sky 
which was mellowed and warm with a flood 
of sunshine, 

The hedge-rows sparkled with minute crys- 
tals, the mosses on the low stone fences canght 
the eye like banks of flowers, and here and 
there a little rivulet of water bridged with a 
plank came papier, Ramps 5 a mezdow with 
a line of trees on either side, 

We dashed past Richmond and Twickenham, 
in full view, at times, of the glistening river, 
and soon came in sight of quaint old Hampton, 
on thence to Kempton Park, 

Every foot of the road was familiar to me, 
forI was approaching my dear old home, 
rendered sacred to me by domestic joys, and 
hallowed by the sharp sting of sorrow. 

Arrived at the boundary of the park, the 
captain’ went at a slower pace to rest the 
horses. 

I was glad to see that. Mrs, Delancy was 
dozing, and not likely to see the varying expres- 
sion of my tell-tale face, which flushed and 
paled alternately, and to know that I was 
equally as safe from observation on the part of 
the captain, who was driving, 

Lheardthe neigh of a pony, and looking saw 
the. dear. black muzzle of) “ Little. Beanty” 
thrust over the palings, as if to greet, its 
quondam mistress. 

I-was glad to see that my little pet looked 
fat and sleek, and well cared for, a fact I felt 
gratefal for to Eustace, 

A little further on stood our house, with its 
grand old trees and shrubberies, looking 
glorious in the sunshine, and there was the 
gate where*my husband used to watch for my 








coming when I was returning from a friendly 
visit in the neighbourhood. 

Someone was standing there now, and I 
shrank back instinctively into the corner of 
the carriage lest.it should be my husband. 

But when I dared to look I saw it was only 
Deborah, whos quick eye recognized me, and 
to whom I.bowed in return. 

There came a few short barks, then a bound- 
ing leap, and Juno was racing after the carriage, 
which now resumed the old pace. 

I longed to caress my favourite.and faithfal 
friend, bat dared not even recognize her, as she 
continued to bark joyously while she kept up 
the chase. 

Just before we reached the “ Red Lion” 
Hotel, which had proved so unfortunate. to 
me, Captain Garth looked round, and said, 
“ Ladies, we will put up hereto bait the horses, 
and refresh ourselves.” 

I did not dare to express any objection to 
this proposal, at first, but standing on the 
steps -was Mr... Dawlish, chatting with the 
landlord. 

Rendered desperate, I said, — 

‘‘ Would yeu mind driving on:a little farther, 
Captain Garth, the air is.so delicious?” 

‘““ With pleasure, Miss Renford,” he gallantly 
rept’, as,he gently whipped the horses. 

had screened ; my face with my sunshade, 
and felt secure from recognition. 

IT heard a whistle, and then Dawlish call, to 
Juno, who, it would appear, paid’ no attention 
to him, but still followed me, for I heard* her 
barking just behind us. 

I had passed through a trying ordeal safely, 
and was thankful. 

We halted at an hotel near Walton for quite 
an hour, where Juno. could no longer be re- 
pressed, but leaped upon and fondled me in a 
way that attracted the attention of my com- 
panions, who, however, were too well bred to 
make any allusion to the fact. 

‘¢Why, what a lovely creature,” said Mrs. 
Delancy, as she patted its noble head; ‘it 
must have followed the carriage, and I fear 
aeeeerot is grieving for you, you darling,” she 

d 


“ Tt’s a valuable animal, too,’’ remarked the 
captain, “ and has been petted by ladies.” 

IT strolled into the garden after lunch, leaving 
my companions indoors, when, of course, I was 
followed by Juno, who evidently thought that 
old times had come again for her, poor thing, 

T sat in an arbour over which climbing p!ants 
had been trained in luxuriant profusion, and 
Jano laid her headin my lap as I talked to her 
of her master and of the dear old home, till 
the tears welled into my eyes, and she licked 
my hands, as if in sympathy. 

‘*Oh! my dear doggie,” I said, as I laid my 
tired head on hers, “ what would I not give if 
you could only answer my questions !’’ 

I was lost in a reverie of the past, quite 
oblivious of time or passing events, when I 
heard Captain Garth say,— 

‘Miss Renford, we are about to start,” and 
looking up I saw him standing befora me, 
gazing upon what must haye been to him a 
curious scene. “ws. 

“Tam ready,” I replied, confusedly, as I 
rose and took his arm. 

When we were ready to start, and Jano 
stood by the. carriage wagging her tail, and 
looking inguiringly in my face as if to ask, 
‘“‘ where are we bound for next?” 

Mrs, Delancy said,— 

“Qh! there’s the dog; what are we to do 
with it? We cannot take it up to town 
with us; had we not better give it in charge 
of the landlord, as probably he may find its 
owner, as it cannot be far from its home?”’ 

Captain Garth looked at me with a smile of 
inquiny, but I said nothing, as I did not wish 
to attract attention to myself in the matter. 

“I suppose that would be advisable,” he re- 
marked, as I thought, somewhat regretfully, 
from being aware of my partiality for the dog. 

Jano was handed oyer to the care of the 
landlord, with instructions to take great care 
of it until its owner could be found. 





I saw the captain slip some money into the 
hands of the ostler, and heard him say,— 

“ Be kind to her, my man.” 

As we drove away I looked. back, and saw 
her held by the collar, and the man evidently 
had no easy task in holding her back. 

We turned a curvein the road, and I thought 
I had seen the last of my favourite, when I 
heard a succession of triumphal barks, as the 
dear creature came bounding along and ovcr- 
took us. 

“How extraordinary,” said Mrs. Delancy, 
‘the dog must be bewitched.” 

The captain laughed, and said,— 

“ The only thing to be done now is to take it 
to town with us.” 

“Will it not be too far for itto run?”’ I sug- 
gested, meekly, while the captain looked over 
his shoulder at me, as if enjoying the fun. 

‘“Tt's too big, Harry, to travel with us in 
the carriage, you know,” the old lady raid, 
in a tone of mild protest. 

“Certainly itis, my dear aunt, but I can 
make room for it by theside of me.” 

This arrangement seemed to please all 
parties, especially my pet, who jumped up 
with alacrity, and made herself comfortable 
inher new quarters, 

Presently, I saw her black muzzle peeping 
over at me, and her soft eyes fixed inquisitively 
on my face. 

Ismiled, and she, accepting it as an_invita- 
tion to join me, scrambled over the sea and 
alighted on Mrs. Delancy’s sunshade, and came 
sprawling into her lap. 

She must have thought an. earthquake had 
happened, or that the world had come to an 
end, so sudden wasthe overwhelming disaster 
to her parasol and bouquet. 

I shall never forget Captain Garth’s kindness 
in pacifying the terrified, wrathfol old lady. 

The matter ended by Juno being allowed to 
sit with me, 

On reaching home there was another commo- 
tion, of which my poor doggie was the innocent 
cause, for the cats and the monkey flew at her; 
the parrots screamed, and the servant had 
all his work to do to restore peace and 
order. 





CHAPTER VII. 
STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHANT AT LAST. 


My life went on very quietly for another 
month, during which the presence of Juno was 
a great comfort to me, 

Captain Garth was very kind ; too much‘so, 
in fact, for his future peace of mind. 

One evening, I was sitting alone in the 
gloaming, when he entered the room and 
seated himself at my side. 

“ Miss Renford,” he said, ‘* Tam going away 
and will be absent two months, or more ; I 
shall feel very lonely, for you have become 
part of my life.” 

“You must not say that,’ I replied, with 
averted face. 

“But I do, because it is the truth; I have 
never been happier than in your- society, and 
it pains me to tear myself away from it, even 
for a day. What, then; must I feel when it is 
extended to months?” 

“Dear Captain Garth,” I said, “indeed I 
am sorry to hear you place such stress on my 
poor society. I have been very happy, but it 
is the lot of humanity to be-severed from those 
we esteem and respect.” 

“But is it not painful to part with those we 
love ?”” 

“Oh! if you only knew how painful. your 
words are,” I thought, “ you would not probe 
me thus to the quick.” 

“You do not answer,” he continued ; ‘‘ per- 
haps you have never loved.” 

My only answer was a weary sigh; Heaven 
and I alone knew how my feelings were being 
lacerated by this most kind-hearted of 
men. 

I —_ silent intentionally lest awy words of 
mine should give him encouragement. 

“Speak to me, Mabel,” he said, taking my 
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hand. “ Why are you socold? Cannot you see 
that I love you?” 

‘*Oh! no, no! Forbear!” Icried. ‘Spare 
me.” 

“Spare you from what?” he exclaimed; 
“*is my love then a thing of sach torture to you 
that you need shrink from it, and cry my 
mercy? You cannot be so cruel; let me have 
one word of enconrageme.t, bid me hope, and 
I will leave without saying another word on 
this subject.” : 

“Dear Captain Garth, injeed, my heart is 
not mine to give. I am deeply grieved that I 
have ever led you to believe otherwise.” 

* What mystery is this? ” be said hoarsely, 
**Ts there anything I oaght toknow ?” 

Then seeing the tears in my eyes, he 
said,— 

“Forgive me, if in my heart’s anguish I 
have caused you pain; I had no right to ask 
the question. Consider it withdrawa, but let 
me ask whether the barrier you say exists 
cannot be removed by patient waiting on my 
= such as Jacob exercisel for Rachel of 

**T dare not bid you hope,” I cried, “if you 
only knew how your words wound me, you 
would out of the very love you say you bear 
me, press me no further.” 

‘*One more question,” be said, ‘and I am 
done. I chanced to overbear certain words 
you addressed to Jano in the arbour; had 
these reference to the name Dawlish on her 
collar? ” 

‘*No,” I cried pissiovately, thrown off my 
guard by my hatred of the owner of that name, 
‘I despise and abhor, nay, loathe him beyond 
the power of utterance.” 

*T am satisfied though my heartis breaking, 
but I shall always esteem you as a friend—as 
something dearer, in fact, as a sister.” 

After a pause, he added,— 

** Let me give you one word of advice, My 
aunt, though as kind-hearted a woman as ever 
breathed, cannot bear a mystery; confide in 
pa and you will make her your friend for 

e.”” 

The next moment he was gone, leaving me 
to ponder over his words. 

Had I acted upon his advice then and there, 
I would have spared myself much misery. 
But I deferred doing so till next day, when, 
alas! it was to> late—words that have been 
uttered by thousands when racked by the 
bitter pangs of remorse. 

On the following morning Mrs. Delancy did 
not come down to breakfast; thinking her un- 
well I ascended to her room, and knocked and 
was bidden to come in, and when I entered, 
she said,— 

** Miss Renford, I was about to send for you 
to tell you that I have received a letter from 
an anonymous correspondent, containing cer- 
tain allegations, which I would like to give 
you the opportunity of refating.” 

“ This is some of Dawlish’s work,” I thought. 
‘‘ He warned me of his emnity, and has kept 
his word.” 

“ Perhaps you would like to read the letter?” 
she continued, “ifso, youcan. Here it is,” 

“Mrs. Delancy, I can assure you on the 
word of a lady that my character is unsullied,” 
I replied, wounded dignity adding firmness to 
my tone. ‘** And I am surprised that you should 
call upon me to refate an anonymous libel.” 

Her face flushed under the rebuke, but she 
said, ‘‘I am not to be dic!ated to by you, Miss 
Renford. I took you into my service on the 
recommendation of Mrs. Hewitt; I have, 
therefore, every right to ask you to give me 
some satisfactory account of your antecedents, 
when certain matters are brought under my 
notice, even anonymously. And let me add” 
—this with some asperity of manner— “ that 
it is an unusual experience to fiud a lady of 
your age so reticent about her past life, and 
that I am of opinion there is no emoka without 
a little fire.” 

“You have no right,” I retorted, haughtily, 
“to pry into my private affairs; if you chose 
to accept Mrs. Hewitt as a reference, that ex- 


onerated me, especially as I presume I have ' 





given you every satisfaction. Nor doI intend 
to gratify what must appear, even to yon, a 
morbid curiosity. I sball leave your house st 
once, Mrs, Delancy, and without asking any 
favour at your hands.” 

Without waiting for a rep'y I walked out of 
the ro.m, and commenced packing up my 
things. 

Whilst thus engazed the maid handed me a 
letter from Mrs. Delancy, which I opeued and 
read, as follows :— 


“ Dear Mis3 Renrorp,— 

“Had you given me an opportunity I 
could have proved to you that I was not 
actuated by me e curiosity in asking you to 
confide in me. Possibly you are aware of my 
nephew’s affection for you, and of his intention 
to ask you to become his wife; this much I 
know, for he spoke to me openly of the matter. 
Cannot you now understand the meaning of all 
that passed between us this morning? It is 
not too late to place us on the old footing of 
affectionate friendship; if you stiil refuse me 
your confidence, of course we must part. In 
that case I enclose you a cheque for two quar- 
ters’ salary, which you are entitled ¢o. 

“ Ever your friend and well-wicher, 
“Cuara Denancy.” 


I felt that she was right, but that it was im- 
— for me to remain any longer in the 
ouse, and I wrote her to that effect, bidding 
her ** good-bye,” and thanking her for her many 
kindnesses. 

I was oct again in the wide world, alone, 
homeless, and friendless, and with my courage 
almost gone, and with a bitter feeling against 
the man whom I knew had caused‘it all. 

I took rooms at Bayswater, as it seemed a 
likely locality for the project I had in view, 
which was to obtain music pupils. 

I expended a portion of my moreyin the 
printing of circulars, and ia advertising, aud 
was surprised to find how costly thesa pre- 
liminary exp2nses were, and how fatile, for 
week succeeded week without any result. 

In all my loneliness, and with poverty star- 
ing me in the face, I was comforted by the 
loving companionship of my doggie, who had 
followed me when I left Mrs. D-lancy’s. 

What I so much dreaded came to pass at 
last: I had to part with my iewellery bit by 
bit, until even this source was3 nearly ex- 
hausted. 

A rift appeared in the cloud of my despair, 
for I procured the situation of assistant in a 
co-operative store, my duties b<ing to keep 
books and take cash. 

The wages were small but permanent, and I 
began to think my prospects were getting 
brighter, but even here it required all my tact 
to keep me from offendivg the manager, not 
because I was not iu his good graces, but the 
reverse. 

He had given me the position in preference 
to scores of others, because of my good looks 


| and ladylike deportment, as I afterwards dis- 


covered. 

I soon perceived that he had marked me ont 
for special attention, which I at first put down 
to his good nature, and a desire to make me 
profcient in my duties. But my eyes, became 
open after awbile, and I saw that © would 
have to leave soon to escape from what was 
fa:t becoming an iatolerable position. 

But fate ordained that dear Juno should 
bring this aboat sooner than I anticipated. 
She was a great favourite with my laudlady 
and her family, who undertook to look after 
her while I was at business, 

But ons morning s'1e gaye them the slip and 
followed me stealtbily to the stores, 

I was a little late on this occasivp, and the 
manager, who was now very ungracious to me, 
spoke sharply, nay, roughly to me, all of which 
I bore meskly, because of my dependent posi- 
tion. 

I mounted to my desk, when I heard a loud 
crash, and on looking round saw Juno, who in 
wagging her tail had swept off a lot of glass. 

The manager took a stick to chastise my pet, 
but on seeing her formidable array of teeth be. 














thought himself that prudence was the better 
pait of valour, and did not carry out his in- 
tentions, 

On hearing that the dog belonged to me, he 
became so abusive that I put on my things 
and left the plaze, forgetting my week’s wages 
as a set off against the breakages. 

It may appear strange that I should suffer as I 
bai done ratherthan write to my husband, or 
employ the <ffices of a mediator between us. 
But I was too proud to stoop to ask forgiveness 
for an oftence I had never committed; besides, 
I thought it was his place to take some trouble 
to find me out, especially when Mr. Dawlish 
had found this such an easy matter. 

I did not care either to write or see Dora, 
because I was ashamed to confess my needy 
circumstances to her. a. 4 

Poverty is a great stimulus to exertion, and 
I cast about me for employment, and tried 
directing envelopes, but the remuneration was 
so small that it did not pay me for the trouble, 
in addition to which my health began to suffer 
from the close confinement, 

I then answered an advertisement offering 
to send particalars by which anyone could 
earn two pounds a week and upwards, at their 
home, on receipt of stamps, which I, of course, 
enclosed, althongh I hardly knew how to afford 
the oatlay. 

In due course I received the promise1 parti- 
culars, which told me how I coul] make black- 
ing, and where I could obtain the materials at 
the cheapest rate. 

I need hardly s‘ate that I put the interesting 
paper behind the fire, where I stirred it down 
vigorously, almost viciously, with the poker. 

I was really d.sperate now, and did not know 
where to turn for help. 

My face grew thinner an paler, a fact which 
came under the commiserating notice of my 
landlady. 

It was a bitter, cheerless day in December, 
and I had scarcely a spark of fire in the grate, 
where I sat sbivering, almost envying Juno’s 
indifference t» the cold, when there was a 
tap at the dcor, and my Jandlady entered 
with a tray containing a basin of soup and 
some bread, sayiug,— 

“ Pardon the liberty, miss, but this is so nice 
that I thooght you would like to taste it.” 

Before I cou'd decline she lef the room. 
My pride rebelled against accepting food from 
her, but at last the craviogs of hunger cver- 
came my scruples, and I feit all the better for 
putting my feelings in my poctet for cnce, aud 
so did my dear doggie, who shared the meal 
with me. 

The landlady’s daughter, quite a young 
woman, now entered to chat with me, and 
romp with Juno, as was Ler wont. 

“T wish I knew of someone that vould take 
the place of a friend of mine in the chorus at 
the Royal Theatre,” she said, musingly. 

“ Do you think I could? ” I asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, I am sure of that,” sheanswered, “I 
am going there now for rehearsal, and you 
might come with me to see the chorus-master, 
who asked me only last night if I knew of any- 
body; the salary is a pound a week, and all 
found.” 

We were soon mak:ng our way to the 
theatre, and I was fortunate enough in get- 
ting the coveted vacancy. 

My life was now somewhat happier tian it 
had been for weeks past, and I began to regaiu 
my strength and good looks. 

One night, never to be forgotten, I saw my 
old enemy Daslishin the stalls, but hoped that 
my altered appearancein my stage dress would 
disguise my identity from his searcbing eyes. 

I had suffered 89 much through hia cruel 
machinations that I now feared and hated him 
more than ever. 

If I lost my present position nothing but 
starvation wou!d stare me ia the faca, and yet 
I had done nothing to inour his enmity, for 
had he been a true man he would have re- 
spected my persistent rejection of his question- 
able advances. 

From that night he was an habitué of the 
place, a fact I endeavoured to account for by 
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the magnificence of the spectacle, which was 
truly imposing. 

One night I was alarmed by his presence 
behind the scenes, when he had the effrontery 
to address me in a manner that brought all 
my — up in arms. 

“ Mr. Dawlish,” I said, ‘‘ surely I am snffer- 
ing humiliation enough in being reduced to 
the alternative of earning an honest living in 
this humble way without your adding to it by 
your insults ; if you dare to take such a liberty 
again I shall complain to the manager.” 

“Still untamed,” he said, with a quiet 
sneer, ‘You surely need a friend now, 
Mabel !” 

“Yes, but do not expect to find one in you, 
Ido not forget how you have hounded me from 
a comfortable home at Mrs. Delancy’s, and yet 
you talk of befriending me! I suppose your 
ee re step will be to get me dismissed from 

ere.” 

“No; by heaven, you cruelly misjudge me, 
Mabel. If money can serve you, pray accept 
a loan from me to any amount you like to 
name.” 

The stage manager happened to pass at this 
moment, and I appealed to him for protection, 
but he merely smiled, and patting me on the 
shoulder in a fatherly way, said,— 

‘* You will get used to that in time, my dear ; 
this gentleman is well known to me, and means 
no harm.” 

Oh! the power of wealth to subdue every- 
thing to its wishes. No wonder that humanity 
worships it as a god, and wooes its smiles 
whilst fearing its frown. 

I could have cried with vexation and pride, 
but had to submit, and to go through my part 
with smiles wreathing my face, when my heart 
was wrung to the core with misery. 

Mr. Dawlish did not persecute me in this 
instance, for the manager took notice of me, 
and my 'y was increased; but misfortune 
dogged my steps as if Heaven had forsaken me, 
and my pride and obstinacy were to be humbled 
in the very dust. 

Illness overtook me, and I lost my voice 
through a cold caught through walking home 
through the snow. 

But I battled bravely, attending to my 
duties until my cough became so troublesome 
that the chorus-master had to give me notice, 
and on Christmas-eve I left the theatre, 
broken-hearted, wretched, and despairing. 

Just outside the stage door I saw Mr. Daw- 
lish, who spoke to’me kindly, but I repulsed 
him. My hoarse voice seemed to terrify him, 
for he said,— 

**Good heavens! Mrs. Garland, what a 
dreadful cold you have, and how ill you 
look; let me implore you to see a doctor, 
— once ; remain here while I procure a 
cab.” 

My. appearance seemed to bring out the 
better part of his nature, and to cause him 
remorse for having brought me to this almost 
abject condition, 

But my heart was steeled against him 
and I rushed across the road and eluded him. 


I was nearly reckless now, and as I walked 
aimlessly through the well-lighted streets, and 
saw the shops with their array of Christmas 
fare, I felt that there was po place in life for 
such as I, who was homeless, friendless, almost 
penniless, and well-nigh sick unto death. 

I felt that to prolong the bitter struggle with 
misfortane was more than I could accomplish ; 
it was then thata dreadful temptation assailed 
me, to put an end to it all by making a hurried 
exit off life’s scene. 

The carol singers and waits were about, but 
their cheerful strains only hardened my heart. 

It seemed to me a mockery to sing of 
‘Peace on earth, good will towards men,” 
when I was persecuted, driven from home, 
to die the death of a wretched suicide, for such 
was my fixed intention. 

The bells, too, were ringing out their m 
peals, that sounded clear and tall on the frosty 
air, but the Christmas chimes brought nocom- 
ort to my weary soul. 





As I was passing @ gin-palace with its blaze 
of light, gilding, and plate glass, some men who 
stood outside, near one of the doors, must 
have noticed my wan, deatbly-looking face, for 
one of them, who had a kind though a rough 
manner, asked me whether I wouldn’t take 
**something warm ”’ that cold night. 

I hesitated for a moment, half inclined to 
accept the offer, but the thought flashed across 
my numbed brain that I was a lady, and would 
die as such. 

With a ‘no, thank you,” I walked on, and 
soon came in sight of the lights of Westminster- 
bridge. 

From the clock tower of the Houses of Par- 
liament ‘“ Big Ben” tolled out sonorously the 
midnight hour. 

It sounded to me like my funeral knell, 
deep and solemn and mystic, and befitting the 
ears of one who was approaching the portals 
of the grave. 

I reached the centre of the bridge and 
leant against the buttress, silently contem- 
plating ths cold gliding waters which were to 

orm my shroud. 

Although I intended to commit a dreadful 
act, I prayed fervently that Heaven would 
forgive my enemies, and clear my name in the 
sight of my husband, 

At this supreme moment when earth seemed 
slipping from under my feet, something cold 
but soft was thryst against my hand, and I 
heard a whine. 

It was Juno, who must have followed me 
from the theatre (where I had taken her) along 
the streets to the bridge, and who now claimed 
my a and loving caresses by this 
appeal. 

forgot everything but my love for this 
faithfal, unselfish friend—cold, misery, and, 
best of all there vanished from my mind the 
tempting thought of suicide. 

Kneeling down I threw my arms about her 
neck and wept for very joy, whilst my lips 
moved in silent prayer of gratitude for my 
mercifal escape. 

y face was upturned, and the light from 
the lamp fell full upon it. 

Footsteps approached, and I heard a voice 
say, “ Good Heavens! it’s Mabel.” 

I knew the speaker was Harry Belton, and 
I tried to reply, but my tongue failed me, and 
I fell back unconscious. 

* * e * * 

When I regained consciousness I looked 
about me in wondering surprise. 

“ Surely,” I thought, “I must be dreaming, 
for I am back in my dear old room at Elm- 
hurst.” 

A light footstep approached my bed, and I 
saw dear Eustace standing there with, oh! 
such a sweet smile on his face, which locked 
thin and worn. 

‘*A merry Christmas to you, Mab, darling,” 
he said, with a voice that trembled with emo- 
tion, as he bent down and kissed me tenderly. 

‘“ But is this real?” I asked. 

“Yes, darling wife. I humbly crave your 
forgiveness on this holy day, for indeed I have 
sinned grievously against you.” _ 

Drawing his’ head down fF laid it on my 
cheek, and our tears—happy ones now— 
mingled together, while the bells rang outa 
merry Christmas benison. 

We formed a happy trio, if not a merry 
one, Eustace, Harry Belton, and I; and Juno 
was not the least important personage in our 
now united home. 

Deborah went wild with joy at my return, 
and kept making excuses to come into the 
room to have another look at me, as if she was 
afraid I would vanish; these visits usually 
ended on her part with a good cry. 


While Eustace and Harry went downstairs 
to enjoy a cigar, I slept with my arm around 
the neck of my faithful friend and preserver, 
dear Jano. 

It was some days before I could induce 
Harry to tell me the sequel to my adventures 
on that night when he found me on West- 
minster-bridge: the dear old fellow first of all 





wrapped me in his overcoat, and then, hailing 
a passing cab, had me driven to Waterloo, 
where he caught the midnight train to my 
home, Juno accompanying us, of course. 

My husband told me how he had tried in 
vain to trace me, and that he even appealed to 
Dawlish to help him, but he professed igno- 
rance of my whereabouts. ~ 

It appears that after Dawlish and I parted 
at the theatre on Christmas-eve, he wrote a 
letter to Eustace, freely admitting my inno- 
cence and his own baseness, and imploring him 
to trace me, if possible, as my state of health 
was very critical, adding that he was going 
abroad, and would remain there. 

This welcome epistle reached my husband 
on Christmas morning, when I was safe once 
more under his roof-tree, 

7” ” * * . 

Twelve months have passed, and Christmas 
has come round again, and finds me the happy 
mother of a darling boy, the very image of 
his dear father. 

He is laying in his dainty cradle with Juno 
watching over his slumbers, and giving an occa- 
sional look into my face as much as to say, 
“You needn’t fear, dear mistress, I am here 
to guard your treasure as I did you just 
twelve months and a day ago.”’ 

She wears another collar now, which Eustace 
placed round her neck with his own hands; it 
bears this inscription, ‘‘ To the faithful guar- 
dian of my dear wife.” 

Captain and Mrs. Belton, née Dora Winton, 
are spending Christmas with us, and we make 
@ merry party, full of peace and goodwill 
towards all men, 

The following day my husband said, sadly, — 

“Dear Mabel, I know you have forgiven 
Dawlish ; poor fellow, he has gone to his 
account.’ ; 

“Dead!” I cried. 

‘Yes; he was missing for some time, and 
his remains were found by some guides in the 
Alps.” 

My trials are now over, and I can look back 
with thankfulness to the lessons which adver- 
sity taught me. 

Neither my husband nor I have forgotten 
the few humble friends who did their best to 
help me in my sore trouble. ‘ 

When the nights lengthen, and he and I sit 
at the cheerful hearth, with our boy on his 
knee, and Juno at my side, I often speak in 
subdued accents of the events which have been 
recounted in these pages as “ Mabel’s Trials ; 
or, Out in the Wide World.” 

[THE END.] 








ALIVE OR DEAD. 

A parry of soldiers “out West,” not having 
much to do, resolved to go bear-hunting. They 
had been out about sixteen hours and had not 
seen a bear, and being tired and hungry, re- 
turned to camp. On their arrival at head- 
quarters they missed one of their companions, 
but thought nothing of it, one of them remark- 
ing, ‘‘ He will return all right.” They made 
their camp-fire, and commenced preparing for 
supper. They had the coffee over the fire ; one 
of them was slicing some potatoes, another 
was stewing some meat, and the remainder sat 
around the fire waiting, when they were all 
startled by a terrible noise that seemed to come 
nearer to camp. Suddenly the thickets parted, 
and in rashed the missing man, his hair stand- 
ing on end, his face deadly white, his gun gone, 
and his arms flying in the air, as if grasping 
for imaginary objects, and about two feet 
behind him came a great black bear. The 
soldiers seized their guns, and one of them, 
levelling his piece, shot the bear dead. Tho 
pursued soldier turned when he saw the bear 
drop, and looking at one of them, said, breath- 
lessly. ‘“‘Ishedead?’’ One of the men asked, 
“Why didn’t you shoot him, instead of run- 
ning?” ‘* What do you take me for?” replied 
the missing one, ‘* Do you think I am sucha 
—_ to shoot him when I could bring him in 

ve?’ 
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FACETIA. 





Our or Szason.—An empty pepper-hox. 


A. Weppixa +=Trir, —Stumbling: over the 
bride’s train. 

New Reapirc.—The.preo! of the pudding is 
the rapidity with which the chilren get away 
with it. 

Boranrcat Fact.—There are no pumps. where 
the cocosmut, grows, which, perhaps, accounts 
forthe milk in it, 

Tue following is a.copy of an.inscription on 
a.tombstone in the churchyard of Wrexham : 
—‘* Richard Kenrick was buried August 29, 
1785, by the desire of his. wife, Margaret 
Kenrick.” 

“Sue here, why didn’t: seme of you firemen 
save the piano that wasin that burning house?” 
asked a gentleman of. the engineerof the fire 


brigade, who replied: ‘‘ We couldn’t save the» 


piano because none. of! us could play upon it.” 

Trs Hionest Drenrragy.—A school teacher 
lately asked a boy: ‘““ Which is the highest 
dignitary of the church ?””—After looking up 
and down, north and’ east, south andi west, the 
boy replied: ‘“‘ The weathter-cock.” 

Ciara (looking at the bonnets, &c.) : “ Don’t 
you think they are very handsome ?”—Amy 
(whose thoughts are on the other side of ‘the 
street): ‘Very, ‘specially the one with the 
black moustache.” 

Aw impecunious marquis said,to a financier 
of whom he wished to borrow. money, “I 
would have you to know that;I am a;man: of 
quality.”—‘*And. I,” replied the, financier, 
“am aman of quantity.” 

Sweetiy Exriarnep,—A crusty old fellow once 
asked, ‘‘ What is the reason, that griffins, dra- 
gons, and demons are ladies’ favourite subjects 
for embroidery designs?’’—‘ Ah, it is because 
they are continually thinking of their hus- 
bands!” was the lady’s quick retort. 


He didnt know him. Teacher; ‘‘ Suppose 
that you have two sticks of candy, and.your 
big. brother gave, you two more; how many 
haye, you. then?” Little Boy (shaking his 
head) : ‘‘éYou don’t know him. he. ain’t. that 
kind of a.boy.” 

Gxorere is five years old. His. mother had 
undressed him for ‘a bath before putting him to 
bed, As he stood before her, he said; ‘* Now, 
mamma, I’m a kid.’”’—‘‘ Yes,my dear,” said 
she.—* Do you know what kind of..a kid I am, 
mamma?’’—‘‘No, darling,”—“ Well, nakid.” 

Op gentleman (looking at a very bob-tailed 
horse): ‘‘ Bless me! how short they have cut 
his tail.’—Attendant: ‘His master is a 
member of the Society for the Protection of 
Animals, sir. In this fashion he will not 
annoy the poor flies.” 

Lirriz Paut is at the Paris Zoological Gar- 
dens, in front of the monkeys’ cages. Perceiy- 
ing ® youth dressed in most remarkable. style, 
who is coming towards him, he clings close to 
his mother’s gown. ‘Oh, mamma,” he criés, 
‘here is one who has got out of his cage!” 

A TERRIBLE warning against, bringing in 
stable hands to assist at dinner parties oeeurred 
at Southsea.afew days since. The-hostess,.on, 
making the inquiry, ‘‘ What, are these)?” in 
reference to adish of rissoles: presented at her 
elbow, was met by the answer—loudspoken 
and unexpected—‘‘ Fourpence apiece, mum ! ” 

‘‘Mpuinpa, I don’t like the looks of that 
Jovex.of yours,’’—Why, papadear ?”—‘ Idon’t 
think he’s possessed of staying qualities,” — 
‘*Papa, then his looks deceive: you awfully. 
He’s, superabundantly blessed ‘with ying 
qualities. Why, he’d stay to breakfast if I'd 
let him,” 

A saurism, boy, having-four apples to: divide 
equally between himself and two little sisters, 
each, to, have; an egual parb of the four, he 
gave. them two and kept two himself. On 
their expostulating against his, unfairness, he 
said, ‘* Why, there’s!two apples for you: twa, 
and here’s two for me, too,” 





‘“‘T pectarn,” exclaimed Fogg, at the dinner- 
table, recently, ‘ this-is the most affectionate 
pie I eversaw.” “Affectionate pie!” cried 
everyone at the table, including the landlady: 
“ Yes,” said’ Fogg. “The upper and lower 
crusts are so confoundedly affectionate that 
they won’t allow anything betweenthem.”’ 


A youna wife lately lost. her husband,,who 
was about seyenty years old. “But how did 
you ever happen to marry a man of thatage?’’ 
asked one of her friends, “ »” said, the 
young widow, * Pye see I only had the. choice 
between two old men, and, of course, I took 
the oldest.” 


A cenrremay having engaged @ bricklayer to 
make some repairs in his cellar, ordered ‘the 
ale tobe removed before the bricklayer com- 
menced his work: ‘Ob, I am not:afraid‘of*a: 
barrel of ale, sir,” said the man. “I presume 
not,” said the gentleman, “ but I think-a barrel 
of.ale would run at your approach.” 


A weautny father in giving good advice to 
his son, who is about to enter society, said; 
‘* Above all, avoid flirtations, Butif you must 
flirt, or fall in love, sir, be sure..that it is with 
a pretty woman, Itisalwayssafer.” ‘*‘ Why.?”’ 
‘Because some other fellow will be sure ta be. 
attracted and cut you out before any harm has 
been done,”’ 


A Brixton boy, who had been listening to 


conversation among some visitors at the: honse:; 


abont; the wonderful powers exhibited by the 
pedestrians in‘ a great walking: match, con- 
temptuously interrupted.the flow of talk with. 
the remark, “Pooh, you! oughter see my dad 
get around the table sometimes when mother’s: 
after him.” 


“T rexn I am growing old,” says the lady, 
mincingly, to her guests, ‘for really I am be- 
ginning to lose my hair.”—Of courss she has 
bushels of it, and it is as black as a raven’s 
wing.—“ Then, ma,” exclaims her little child, 
with the innocent frankness of infancy, “ why 
don’t you lock up. the drawer when you put it 
away at night?”’ 


A .witrnx three-year old, whose mother. was 
mixing a simple. cough medicine for him, 
watched the process, and asked if it was good. 
He was permitted to taste, and having dis- 
covered a bitterness in the decoction, which 
was not suitable to the present wants of his 
palate, he exclaimed, “It is. awful. good, 
mamma; let’s keep it all for papa.” 

Somm years ago the Empress of the French 
said to an illustrious Prince, “ I should like 
to give you something before you leave Paris: 
—can you thik what it shall be?’’—‘* A look- 
ing-glass,” replied the: prince. —‘* And: why a 
looking-glass.? ’ exclaimed the Empress.-— 
‘** Because I should know it had reflected: your- 
self, and I should prize it accordingly.” 

A arru, forced by her parents into a disagree- 
able match with an old'‘man whom she de- 
tested, when the clergyman came to that:part 
of! the service where the bride is. asked if‘ she 
consents to take the bridegroom for her ‘hus- 
band, said with great simplicity, “Oh, dear 
no, sir; but you are the firet;person: who-has 
asked my opinion about the matiter;’’ 

Tur Jupez.—A bad-tempered judge was 
annoyed by an old gentleman who had avery’ 
bad chronic cough, and after r y desir- 
ing the crier to. keep the Court quiet, atlength 
angrily told the offending gentleman. he would 
fine him ten pounds if he did not cease cough- 
ing, when he was met with the reply :—‘* I will 
give your honourtwenty pounds:if you. will stop 
it forme.” 

A FRiexp, who had’ been appointed to a 
judgeship in one ofthe colonies, was long after- 
wards describing to Sir George Rose the agonies 
he bad. suffered on the voyage out from. sea- 
sickness: . Sir George listened with much 
interest to the recital of his friend’s sufferings, 
and thensaid, in atone of d commisefa- 
tion, ‘' It's a great,mexcy you,did not throw ug 
your eppointment,’’ 

A GENTEEMAN admires a charm'!ng’ womn: 


over whose head the seventeen summers. Have 
passed at least thrice, ‘“ But, I say,” says one 
ofthis friends, “she's very charming, I know ; 
still, you must admit: that she is wrinkled.” 
“ Wrinkled!”’ echoes the. chivalrous- lover: 
“No, sir! There may be the indelible impres- 
sion of a.smile upon her face here: and there, 
bat thet is-all!” 


A vinxAce school-teacher asked a.new boy 
“Tf a carpenter wants to. cover a roof fifteen 
feet wide by thirty broad with boards five féet 
broad by twelve long, how many boards will 
he need?’ Tho boy took his hat, and made 
a dive for the door. ‘Where are you going?” 
asked the teacher. ‘‘To find a carpenter; he 
ought to know that better than any of us 
fellers.”’ ' ; 


Man with rod: “ Ain’t yougoing fishing to- 
day, Davey?’’—Davey: ‘*No, lad, I: went 
yesterday.”—Man with rod: ‘‘Oh, did you 
catch anything ?”’—Davey: ‘‘ Oh yes, I caught 
my heok in a: tree, and: in getting it loose.I 
caught my foot,in a bramble, and fell into the 
water. I climbed out and caught a dog walking 
off with my dinner; I caught. a bad cold 
through the wetting, and—well, I didn’t:catch 
anything else.”’ 

Sam a pompous man of money to Professor 

iz, ‘‘ once took some interest in natural 
science; but I became a banker, and I am 
what I am,”’—‘‘Ab,” replied Agassiz, ““my 
father procured ‘a place for me in a bank; but 
I begged for one more yéar of study, then for 
a second, then forathird. That fixed my fate, 
sir, If it had not been for that little firmness 
of mine I should now myself*have been nothing 
but a banker.” 


Very Tovucuine.—A; gentleman passing by 
the gaol of ~ aay town ees mses the 
risoners through the . grating of his cell. sing- 
Rein the. softest and _—oms melodious tone, 
that favourite song, ‘‘Home, sweet home.’’ 
His sympathies. being very much, excited in 
favour of the unfortunate tenant of the dun- 
geon, he inquired the cause of his incarcera- 
tion, when, to his. disgust, he was informed 
o ie fellow was putin gaol for beating. his 
e 
Peremptory.—A_ soldier stationed as: sentry 
at; the. door of: a certain-pictare gallery had 
strict orders to, allow no one:td pass without 
first depositing his: walking stick, A. gentle- 
man: came along with his hand#in his;peckets, 
and wasabont to enter the building when the 
soldier seized: him: by the arm and’ said, 
‘Civilian, where is your stick?” ‘ My-stick? 
Lhayen’t gotione,” ‘Then: you: will have to 
and.got one before I letyyou pass.” 
Frrocity.—A d&@utant brings to a critic his 
‘newly-published. volume, ‘the: fruit’ of many 
jmidnight hours. The critic placidly cuts the 
leaves, ‘ Perhaps,’’ says the young duthor, 
trembling, ‘‘ you find the preface a little: too 
long? ’’—** By. no means, my dear fellow; ‘it is 
a capital preface. ‘ Kind reader,’ you say, ‘a 
reader who art like. brother to. me—reader, 
whom I loye-as 1: do: myself’ When # man 
‘knows.he will never .haye, but. one, he. can 
are, to. spend. several . pages: in; jpraising 
_A younG, man: and: % young@voman were re- 
cently contesting possession of .a piecs:of pro- 
perty in Ireland, :the one claiming, under an 
old lease, the other under anold will... It just 
strikes me,’’ said the judge, “ that there.is a 
leasant and easy way to, terminate. this old 
conser The mange ane to be & re- 
\spectable young man, an avery niesyoung 
woman. They.can.both get mareed aa live 
happily on the farm. I£ th porn with law 
proceedings it will be all frittered. away be- 


| tween the lawyers,, who, I am. sure, are 


ungallant enough to wish, the marriage not, to 
come off.” . The lady blushed, and the young 
man stammered that they liked.each, other a 
|little bit; so a verdict was entered for the 
plaintiff on condition of his promise to marr 
| ‘he defendant within two months, a stay 





}execution being put to the verdict till, the 
| marriage ceremony should be completed. 
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SOCIETY, 

Miss ‘Capocan, who-.was so severely barnt 
some time ago through the bursting of a lamp, 
is now pronounced out of danger; still a con- 
siderable period must elapse before she re- 
covers from the shock to her nerves and system. 


In accordance with ancient custom the Court 
of Aldermen have presented the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the 
Rolls, and other high dignitaries with sufficient 
cloth for a new suit of clothes each, as a speci- 
men of the excellence of London-made cloth, 


Tue Dvuxge axnp Docuess or Abercorn cele- 
brated their golden wedding on the 25th ult. 
They are now at Baron’s Court, where they 
purpose remaining two months longer, and 
will there entertain a large Bay daring the 
forthcoming festivities. er Grace, when 
Lady. Louisa Jane Russell, was one of the 
reigning beautiés of the season following the 
accession of William IV. 


Tue Quesn or Grexce, who by the way is 
a daughter of the Grand Duke Constantine of 
Russia, uncle of the Czar, has earned golden 
opinions in this country by all with whom she 
has come in.contact by her amiability and 
kindly bearing. She is a great linguist, finding 
no aificulty in conversing fluently in Greek, 
Russian, French, English, German, and 
Danish; she plays the pianoforte brilliantly, 
and is. a clever water-colour painter. Her 
eledst son, the Duke of Sparta, who is nearly 
fourteen, will shortly enter the Greek army. 
The King, who closely resembles his sister, 
the Princess of Wales; has but one extrava- 
ganceé, and that is horseflesh. 


A yanuasie addition has just. been made to 
the excellent: Lace and Fan: Exhibition now 
open in the Brighton Aquarium. Mrs, Barret 
has kindly lent her magnificent antique rose 
Venetian point flounce for exhibition ; it mea- 
sures over six yards in length, is very nearly 
three-quarters of a yard wide, and is in very 
excellent.condition. The value of the flounce 
alone—there are other pieces for trimming of 
the same lace—is estimated at considerably 
over 1,000 guineas. Indeed the specimen is 
unique, and it. is hardly likely that there is 
such another piece of this particular lace in 
the world—decidedly not in Europe. 


Tux marriage of the Hon. James St. Vincent 
Saumarez, eldeet son of Lord de Saumarez, 
with Miss Jane Anne Broke, of Livermere Park, 
Snffolk, eldest danghter of the late Captain 
Charles Acton Broke, R.E., took place by 
special license at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton- 
square, on the 10th ult. The bride wore a 
dress of ivory white satin trimmed with 
Brussels lace flonnces and orange blossoms ; 
and over a’ wreath of the same flowers a tulle 
veil, her ornaments being.pearls. The brides- 
maids.were dressed alike in costumes of cream- 
coloured crépe de Chine and pale salmon red 
satin, with wreaths of chrysanthemums of the 
same colour and tulle veils, Each wore a 
pearland diamond fan brooch, the gift of the 
bridegroom. 

A rFasHionaBLe and brilliant wedding was 
that of the daughter of Mr. Hudson, of Wick 
House, Pershore, with Mr. T. Ludlow Hewitt, 
which caused much interest throughout the 
neighbourhocd, “The bride was magnificently 
dressed in ivory satin, with deep flounces of 
pearl embroidery, the train and bodice of bro- 
cade; a tulle veil covered a wreath of orange 
blossoms. and shamrocks,. and was fastened 
with diamond pins. Her train was carried by 
her two little nephews, dressed as pages of the 
time of Charles I., in ruby velvet costumes, 
with lace ruffies, ruby velvet hats, and long 
white ostrich feathers. The bride was attended 
by eleven bridesmaids, who were in cream lace 


petticoats, with bodices of coral satin mer- 
veilleux, and wreaths of shamrock and begonia 
blossoms, with lace mantillas fastened on one 
side by, a spray of shamrock, secured by coral 
and pear! ‘hatchet-shaped ‘brooches, the gift of 
the bridegroom, , 








STATISTICS. 


Taz British Freet.—The total number of 
ironclads, and wooden, iron and composite 


vessels actually built from 1865-66 to 1881-82, in. 


Her Majesty’s dockyards and by contract, 
amounted to 822,952 tons, of the value of 
£15,174,690. The smallest quantity: of ship- 
ping built in any one year during that period 


was 13,566 tons in 1866-67, and the largest | 


quantity in the year following, when 27,423 
tons were built. The greatest value represented 
by the shipping constructed in one year was in 
1876-77, when £1,423,418 were expended in the 
construction of 24,230 tons of shipping, princi- 
pally composite vessels. 

Lonpon Briwees snp THEIR Trarric.—Ac- 
cording to an official statement just submitted 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
following was the average traffic over the 
bridges of the metropolis in twenty-four hours 
in August:—London Bridge—110,525° pedes- 
trians,. 22,242 vehicles; Southwark—25,507 
pedestrians, 3,340 vehicles ; Blackfriars—79,198 
pedestrians, 13,875 vehicles ; Waterloo—32,815 
pedestrians, 10,370 vehicles ; Charing Cross— 





16,130 pedestrians, no vehicles; Westminster | 


—44,460 pedestrians, 11,750 vehicles ; Lambeth 
—9,800 pedestrians, 810 vehicles; Vanxhball— 
17,828 pedestrians, 5,453 vehicles; Cheleea— 
14,500 pedestrians, 2,338vehicles ; Albert— 8,134 
pedestrians, 725 vehicles; Battersea— 10,260 
pedestrians, 1,342 vehicles ; Wandsworth, 1,900 
pedestrians, 386 vehicles; Putney—5,245 
pedestrians, 1,407 vehicles; Hammersmith— 
7,740, pedestrians, 1,167 vehicles. The total 
was therefore 384,042 pedestrians, and 75,235 
vehicles per day. 





GEMS. 


Ax. good gifts are to be valued, but surely 
thoseof the mind and heart are more precious 
than mere physical attributes, or the vain 
glitter of gold and silver. 

A coop book and a good woman are excel- 
lent things for those who know how to appre- 
ciate their value. ‘There are men, however, 
who judge of both from the beauty of the 
covering. 

Tue future is always fairyland to the young. 
Life is like a beautiful and winding lane, on 
either side bright flowers, and beautiful but- 
terflies, and tempting fruits, which we scarcely 
pause to admire and to taste, so eager are 
we to hasten to an opening which we imagine 
will be more beautiful still. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Eca Grurt.—Beat the yolk of one egg with 
a teaspoonfal of sugar till very light ; on this 
pour two-thirds of a cupful of boiling water; 
on the top put the white of the egg beaten, to 
a stiff froth, a teaspoonfal of powdered sugar, 
and flavour. Mulied jelly-is another drink 
which may be taken with pleasure. Beat a 
tablespoonful of red or black currant jelly 
with the white of an egg and a little sugar, 
are over this a small cupful of boiling water, 

reak a cracker in it, or a thin slice of toasted 
bread. 

Frrep Appres anD Pork Cuors.—Season the 
chops with salt and pepper and a little pow- 
dered sage and sweet marjoram; dip them 
into beaten egg, and then into beaten bread 
crumbs. Fry about twenty minutes, or until 
they are done. Put them on a hot dish ; pour 
off part of the gravy into another pan to make 
a gravy to serve with them, if you chodse, 
Then fry apples.which you have sliced about 
two-thirds of ‘an inch thick, cutting them 
around the apple so that the core is in the 
centre of each piece, When they are browned 
on one side and partly cooked, turn them care- 
fully’ with a pancake turner, and let them 
finish cooking; dish around the chops.or on a 
separate dish, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Carriages on the German railways are in 
future to be painted a distinctive colour for 
each class, the respective tickets corresponding 
in hue, First-class will be yellow, second 
green, and third white. 


Piczons are important passengers in Bel- 
gium, where more than a million have been 
earried through one province alone in five 
months, requiring over a thousand railway 
vans to take the birds to their destination. 


Tovcntne Incipent or THE Storsinra or TrEt- 
EL-Kepirn.—A Cairo correspondent relates the 
following incident of the storming of Tel-el- 
Kebir :—‘‘ Riding over the battle-field after the 





fight I noticed a good-looking Arab woman in 


the rear of one of the redoubts bayoneted. A 
sergeant of thé Highlanders cried like a child 
when he told me that he had inflicted the fatal 
wound, She wore a fez and breeches, and he 
could not tell but that she was one of the regu- 
lar troops until too late. I comforted him as 
well as I could by showing that the poor crea- 
tare was also'shot in the shoulder, and: would 
have died in any case. Near her lay a boy of 
between seven and eight, probably her son, who 
had been mowed down by our heavy rifle fire. 
The woman had doubtless accompanied her 
husband to the wars.” 


ir is ramoured on Deeside that the Prince of 
Wales is not in future to reside at Abergeldie 
Castle during his visits to Scotland. Abergel- 
die Castle is v. old-fashioned. The rooms 
are small and badly ventilated, and neither in 
size nor in farnishing is the castle fitted to ac- 
commodate the Prince and Princess. It will, 
therefore, it is stated, be abandoned, and Birk- 
hall, near Ballater, will be the Deeside shooting- 
box of the Prince of Wales in future seasons. 
The Birkball estate, which belongs to. the 
Prince of Wales, lies between the Dee and the 
Muick, some miles to the eastward of’ Bal- 
moral, and its extent is’6,810"acres. Birkhall, 
which was built just before the troubles of 
17165 for one of the Gordon families, is a plain 
but_ substantial mansion, most pleasantly situ- 
ated, and having a fine view towards the village 
of Ballater and the Lower Deeside valley. 


Luminous railway carriages have been re- 
cently tried on the South Eastern Railway 
with considerable success. The interior had 
been coated with luminous paint, and though 
the result was not so good as if the experiment 
had been made in brilliant sunshine, a very 
fair light shone from the ceiling and the ends 
of the carriage on entering a tunnel. The 
hands of a watch could be seen, and the heads 
of newspaper articles read, so that it is thought 
the system will be of considerable value for 
use in short tunnels; where lamps are not 
usually placed in third-class carriages. An- 
other railway innovation will be the placing of 
a letter-box for late letters outside the sorting 
carriage attached to mail trains, The jublic 
will then be able to post their letters in the 
box on affixing an extra halfpenny stamp. 
The system came jnto use on November 1. 

Hanoinc Ganpens or Basnyton.—Nitocris, 
the spouse of Nebuchadnezzar, is described by 
M. Baudrillart as the soul of his works, and to 
her is attributed the design of the lake named 
after her, which served the double purpose of a 
fortification and a dam against the Euphrates 
when ‘in flood. The famous hanging gardens 
are also attributed to a female influence, to the 
longing of a Median princess, born in’ a more 
elevated region, for the coolness and shade of 
her native mountains. There were five of 
these gardens, about four English acres each, 
on terraces supported by' columns and coveted 
with mould thick enough for the largest trees te 
take root in it. One of the columns was hollow, 
and contained a hydraulic machine to raise the 
required quantity of water. In fact, the art of 
gardening, with all its modern appliances, 
including irrigation‘and the transplanting of 
grown trees, was practised in Babylon as 
— as in the Bois de Boulogne;or Hyde 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Lita.—Mpyrtle is considered especially ap; a for 
brides to wear, and this custom dates back to the days 
of the early Greeks and Romans. It is the legend that 
the V. Mary wore a crown of myrtle when she was 
married to Joseph. 

Rrxatpo.—1l. The youngest monarch in Europe is Al- 
fonso XII., ning of Spain. He was born Nov. 28, 1857, 
and proclaim King Dec. 80, 1874. 2. Tsait’ien 
(Hwang'ti, Son of Heaven), the Emperor of China, was 
born in 1871, and succeeded to the throne Jan. 12, 1875. 


B. M. L.—To stew prunes, wash and put them into a 
pipkin with sufficient boiling water to cover them, and 

t them stand for two hours to swell; then p!ace them 
on the range in the water in which they were steeped ; 


= on simmer slowly, and when done sweeten to 


Wma. R. wishes to know how to make pencils for 
writing on glass. Take beeswax, 20z., mutton suet, 
3 oz., and stearic acid, 4 oz., melt all together, and add 
about 5 oz. of red lead, to which has beey, mixed a small 
portion of purified carbonate of potassa; stir all weil 
together, then pour into hollow glass rods and let cool. 


Expixt.—To stripe with carmine on a black surface, 
first draw the stripe with either vermillion or with 
Indian red, and when that is dry ~~ the stripes with 
carmine mixed as a glazing, nd the dry 
carmine in rubbing sureties and thin th tu tine. 
The brighter the ground employed the more brilliant 
the ca: mine will appear, and vice veraa. 

RopErick.—We have very seldom seen a letter in- 
dicating a meaner or more selfish nature than does yours. 
You seem to be as destitute of manliness, honour aud 
heart as it is possible for a man to be. It never 
seems to have occurred to you that you were bound by 
ros word ; hay bags might inflict se on the bel. ate who 

consented to be your wife; or 
our own welfare should be ar We em- 
phetica ly decline to answer your question. 


Emma L.—Your course is perfectly plain. You and 
your lover are both very young, and if he is really as 
as you think it is worth your whil: 
even four or five years, if necessary. You certainly 
should not elope with him, and the fact that he urges 
you to do so rather shakes our confidence in him. It is 
always a wise plan for a woman to wait a little, and 
meee sure that the man into whose hands she intends 
be oy her happiness for life is really what she takes him 


Cased W.—1. The best way is to write a note of 
aks to every one’who sends the bride a present, —_ 
those whom she has an o unity to thank 
2 It is optional to wear gloves or y= 3. If the bids 
wears a wreath she should wear a veil also; but she may 
wear a veil without a wreath, or omit both, 4, Four 
weeks before the wedding is the regulation period for 
sending out invitations. 5. Yes. 6. That is a matter of 
ai = — and convenience at the time. There is no 
rule 


JeaNeEtTre.—It is ill-bred and a sign of vulgarit 
wear much jewellery in the street or while trav 
Elegant rings should only be displayed with — 
costumes, in the drawing room. Jewellery set with 
precious stones should not be worn shopping, By 
or upon every-day occasions. They are for “dress,” 
gold watch and chain, plain pin, and plain rings, Pn 
allowed alone, for travel ing. If bracelets and earrings 
are worn they should be of the most modest style. You 
need not be ashamed of your name. It is of Hebrew 
extraction. Jane is the feminine form of John, and 
Jeannet‘e is the diminutive of Jane. 


Latrie.—1. Inform the gentleman, either verbally or 
by letter, of your previous en ment to attend the 
party, or whatever amusement it may be. Noset form 
of declining can be or. 2. If the gentleman with 
whom you are ac ted has proved himself a desirable 
addition to your circle of friends, it will be perfectly 
oe to invite him to call upon you at your home. 

l:dies should always exercise the care in 
the selection of acquaintances, either male or female, as 
by so doing they will be enabled to avoid the contact of 
objectionable parties, whose friendship might prove a 
detriment. 

8. W. M.—The lady must be sometimes very much 
puzzled by the conduct of a man who seems to like her 
society, but avoids her in public. She seems to receive 
your attentions just asa sensible woman should, enter- 
taining you, and show: herself pleased when you 
come, and lets B x. ease eq about coming 
again. Be straightforward with her. Let her see how 
much for care for her, and even if she does not care as 
much for you now as you do for her, you may win her in 
the end. You would not want a woman whom you 


“ loved to offer her love unasked, even to yourself, 


Morris R.—The probable explanation of Da oung 
pe ’s conduct is that some richer man has off him- 
, and being more or less influenced by her friends, 
as has decided to give you up, and marry him. She 
evidently still cares for you, an as you love so much 
you should make at least one more determined effort to 
win her, although it would be a doubtful gain to do so. 
a young woman leaves a man for whom she really 
cares, because he is poor, she usually knows her own 
ae and feels that she cannot be content without the 
leasures that money gives. If you should find this to 
the true explanation, be brave snd manly. Cease to 
think of her, even if to do so you have to leave home, 
and give up your business prospects, some object 
worth living for, and even if she should encourage your 
attentions, do not, as many a man has done, waste ~~ hoa 
life in a mad passion for a heartless ‘‘ married fi 





Pet.—We cannot e: in to you the exact difference 
between Wedgewood, len, Sevres, Grieu, Nancy, and 
other fashionable wares. Ouly a dealer or connoisseur in 
eee can do that. They are names applied todifferent 

ds of porcelain or chinaware, and are, as a rule, taken 

from the name of the city or town where each particular 
kind is manufacture’, as Sevres-ware [ Nancy (proms Sa-vr] 
is manufactured at Sévres, in France ; Nancy [pronounced 
Narn-sé] at Nancy, &c. Wedgewood is named for its 
inventor, Josiah Wedgewood. Limoges ornaments 
{pronounced Li-mozb] are articles of enamelled metal, 
such as were made in the middle ages at Limoges, 
France. Porphyry isa kind of marble, of pel, ere » 
and varieties, highly esteemed by in 
jewellery and ornamental work. 


Caro.—1. The science of min 


Captain SmitraH.—Between the two great mountain 
ranges—the Sierra Nevada and and the Rocky Mountains 
—comprehending pa of Utah, New Mexico, and 
California, is a nm almost entirely destitute of rain. 
Throughout this parte whether the wind blows from 
the east or west, it has lost most of its va vapour by a Ravin 
over the moun is therefore a dry air, 
but little vapour to Drocipitate. So also on the east 
of ay Rocky Mountains, the prevalent winds = 
from the work have ‘oat their vapour by passing over 
the mountains, and the country is a barren desert, 
almost destitute of rain.~ 


W. W. Rn ree ee eilren & r mixed 
an lue or gum arabic, mould: or paper 
in sheets on models. + chea| articles are 





sical properti lations, -* be 
es, re 
. classification of wn hee the a mineral 1 denoting =~ 
omogeneous, inorganic natural produ eee 
not the immediate result of organic processes. A mineral 
may bethe —_ + andaltered product of organic life, like 
coal, which its from the alteration of the once 
pwn a Poet ee eramber, which is an altered vegetable 
resin; but fossil bones, shells, &c., are not classed as 
minerals. Minerals are distinguish: ed by their chemioal 
properties, their form, structure, lustre, colour, hardness, 
specific gravity, &c. 2, Lime is one of the alkaline 
earths, being, in a chemical view, the protoxide of 
calcium—that is, a compound of one equivalent of 
oxygen and one of calcium. it forms the base of lime- 
stones, marbles, marls, and the shells of molluscs, where 
it is in combination with carbonic acid, forming car- 
bonate of lime, 


chemical and ph: 


THE BARQUE OF LOVE. 


I loaded it with the sweetness 

That long had dwelt in my heart, 
And trusted to wind and weather 
- To bear it from me apart. 


Upon its sails the sunshine 
Of ho ry glimmering fa‘r ; 
My life ven it mooring— 
My — fashioned it there. 


And then, the barque it left me, 
Standing upon the shore, 

Overlooking the future’s ocean 
Of trust and bliss in store. 


Dismantled, broken and shattered, 
e barque of love return 
And life was full of sorrow 
Because of the freightage spurned. 
H. 8. K. 


8&8 N.R.L.—1. A oopyiat is only youniref. to write 
legibly, accuratel uniformly. All flourishes, ‘gs ¢ 
heavy down strokes, and dashes should be avoided. 
good copyist sits down at oe 2 and hour after Sear 
writes on at the same tepid » pace, making 
one page look exactly like anne pam Fa the atten 
tion perfectly fixed on the work, and making no mis- 
takes. Without the ebility to do all this, copperplate 
elega~ ce is of little value. 2. Your writing is very good; 
there are no actual mistakes pt grammar, but your com- 
position is faulty. You sometimes fail to express your 
meaning. 8. It is usual fora young lady to accept the 
arm of a gentleman with whom she may be walking in 
pel evening, or mM, assistance bom Page useful, 2. in 
ng up a steep walking through snow or heavy 
sand, It is not usual to.take a guuttomen’s arm under 
ordinary circumstances in the daytime, 


J. F. T.—1. To make calf’s foot broth take two feet, 
break them up, and put them into an iron pot with two 
quarts of water, one onion, one carrot, a little mace, and 
some salt. Boil two hs gent ‘at least. If the water boils 
away, add more. will make one quart of broth. 
When it is done, strain it, and add a cup of good 
sherry wine. 2. To make 's foot jelly, wash and 
pare one set of feet, place them in four quarts of wa’ 
and let them simmer gently for five hours. At the ex- 

iration of this time take them out, and pour the 
Fiquia ry vessel oe ell kay cold eee ee 
particle of fat, repiees ie jelly e proverving tle, 
and add one pound of loaf sugar, and the riod and juice 
of twolemons. When the sugar has dissolved, beat two 
e2g8, with their shells, in one gill of water, which pour 
into the kettle, and boil for five minutes, until B pertooty 
clear ; then add one gill of Madeira wine, and strain 
through a flatine?l bag into any form preferred. 


Roy.—The name poet-laureate is app‘ied to an officer 
oi the Royal household. The appellation seems te have 
— its — 4 = a custom —— in the universities 

and rhetoric 
with “ee rel leaf, the ig uate being then desig- 
nated with the- title Poeta veatus. R. A see = n, 
in 1512, seems to have been the last uate upop whom 
this title was —— at — e earliest eae 
of a poet-laureate in Englan oavuup Gestng ttt reign 0! 
Edward IV.,. when John Kay received the appointment. 
The first patent of the office was granted in 1 It used 
to be the duty of the laureate to write an ode on the 
birthday of the sovereign, and sometimes on the occasion 
of a national victory, but towards the close of the reign 
of George III. this custom wasabolished. The following 
have held the office of laureate since 1670 :—John 
en, Nahum Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Laurence Eusden, 
Cibber, William Thomas Wharton, 
Henry James Pye, Robert Southey, William Wordsworth, 
and Alfred Tennyson, the present incumbent. 








oil moulds, 
Prine together sheets ry paper, which, when 

thickness is attained, are pressed and a dried. 

t, pre. may moulded in any 

form, and when dry it may be or rasped to shape. 

ae oe coats of varnish may én be ap vo A the 

1 then a varnish of 


shellac is pat on and dried st a fom of 280 de- 
aPg some articles resin and giuc are mixed with 
 . for others Bie +4. Depemieies 
'o render papier-ma 2 
of euipbate of ina and glue is mixed with the Pulp, 
while a mixture of borax and phosphate of soda 
make it nearly fireproof. 


pe Miss Morret.—1. bie” a to which 





ounces, , to which is added sufclent of the él r) roses 
and een p a { flavour. 2. Mapes 





your power to . 8 
copdncting concert, in order to make it both a financial 


in 
rience and a th h 
Pbilities. 4, Tour writing is cone ais edt admitting ig of but 
little improvement. ; 


Frep T.—J oes Wiionine exid Joseph 2 
goliier were two brothers, 

of the balloon. They were the sons of a celebrated 
manuhagtaner at Aneaey, in the department of e, 


immediately followed out ae ion of the 
m: c 
day, satel folowed out by maty sont mane 
his ex; ents, This state of effaire dis 


and rning to his native , he resumed 
ness of making, con » ts ie wtih bis death in 
1799, invented the hydraulic screw, the — 


pare ry instrument used to measure the heat 
out b: * body in coling tee seagein pane authorities 


was the ), _ other 
on maa : He died i in s Pools in i810 
Cc. Fp tape atthe oor is a emne article 





ees of clay ne, generally oatninion some 
silica, the pro erties, of soot whic may vary without injury 
to the pool’ 4 of may also sf 
from nineteen to erent per cent. without 

The on! condition for formation of a good 


mixture of carbonate of linmie and clay, D acs rhea of 
the clay being = a stated. The materia raised to 
a white heat i ins adapted to the so that 
that they are Bae vitrified. After the 
portions containing dust and dross are carefully picked 
out and thrown away. ie remainder is then finely 
and b ready for use. Made intoa thin 
solution, like whitewash, “his cement gives woodwork 
of eas been painted and sanded. 
Piles, of stone may be set with common ineftay 
—_ ot y washing over with er poole will noe 
ce of a solid mass of — 
ons be employed in rendering ks on ta 
water-tight. 
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